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Some apology may seem to be needed when one, fully 
_ occupied with the engrossing round of parochial duties, 
ventures to treat of subjects the study of which might fully 
occupy a lifetime. The writer has not advanced beyond 
the primer of liturgical knowledge. His only excuse for 


his essay is, that in his own beloved national Church it is vA 
evident that almost all are in the same position of learners ; 
and that very few have been as favorably situated as him- ‘ 


self for exploring those almost boundless treasures, richer 
than California's richest mines, a portion of which, and, 
after all, but a small portion, is accessible to any one on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

The writer’s aim and hope, however, are, in this brief ; 
essay, from the stand-point, chiefly, of the Divine Liturgy’s 
rationale, to furnish a practical manual for the use, espe- 

cially, of our younger clergy. The peculiar exigencies of 
place and time, of expediency, and an overruling sense of 
what must be the supreme aim of the Lord’s priest, the 
winning of all men to the obedience of Christ, may leep 
him, all through a lifetime, far enough from the ideal here 
furnished of a “high celebration” of our holy Eucharist ; 
but on such principles only as are herein set forth, if on 
any, can we, with our diversity of usages, ever tend toward 
uniformity in this most solemn action, and that which 
brings earth and heaven most nearly together. 
The American Church, as well as our Mother Church of 
England, since the Reformation, has certainly tolerated the 
widest latitude in rites and ceremonies. This very varicty, 
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in place of the stringency of Roman ritual, would help to 
impress on the people that something more than ceremo- 
nies was at stake.* But otherwise, few would deny that 
uniformity in celebrating the Divine Liturgy is a thing 
greatly to be desired, and every way conducive to the ends 
of the solemn service itself. There may be the simplest 
celebration at the Holy Altar—a Sacrifice offered, as the 
writer has presented it, under forest-trees, with only hunters 
for attendants, piled-up stones to support the Altar Table, 
and the blue vault of heaven for a covering. Or, again, 
the same words may be uttered amid all that reverence, 
faith, and love, subordinating human wealth and refined 
taste to the glory of our great High Priest, can offer. Yet 
there may be and there should be that essential unity in 
ritual and ceremonial which should everywhere mark that 
‘pure oblation”’ which the prophet said would be offered 
in eyery place. For this is that high service of the Church 
militant, one in this all the world over, in which and 
through which she most truly unites herself with the 
Church triumphant, with all the company of heaven, and 
with the ever-living Priest who, abiding ever, still con- 
tinues the ministrations of His unchangeable Priesthood 
at the Altar in heaven. 

The principles, then, which guide this essay toward uni- 
formity are: 

Ist. As the minimum, derived from that binding autho- 
rity which rules the conscience of every faithful priest, our 
own American Liturgy with all its rubrics. 

2d. The English Liturgy, from which, chiefly, our own 
is derived, as interpreted by its history and English laws 
and usages since the Reformation. Our own, when using 
the same words, must be supposed to use them in the same ~ 
sense. When that service-book enjoins what is equally 
harmonious with both rites, and our own removes the in- 


* See Collier’s Ecc. Hist.. 
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re junction,* that removal is not a prohibition, but may take 
_ away an obligation. 


3d. The usages, Provincial Constitutions, and Canons of 
the English Church from the age of St. Austin, where these 
hayg not since been repealed,t and are not inconsistent 
with our present Liturgy. 

The English Reformation involved a conflict of very 
widely different principles. Charity, faith, and reverence, 


all alike received deadly stabs from the furious war that 


was waged round that holy rite, which was ordained to be 
the very bond of peace and source of love. On the one 
side was the Missal of Mary IL, on the other Calvinistic 
and Genevyan mutilations, which would have left us without 
that holy service, bereft of which we could not have re- 
tained the proper notes of a true branch of Christ’s one, 
holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church. Hence, conflict- 
ing usages and inconsistent injunctions, statutes, and 
canons. Lut liturgical words in 1552 had the same mean- 
ing asin 1542. ‘This is one key to the interpretation of 
our present rubrics, 

The true and proper spirit of the Church, in that age, 
was not revolution nor destruction ; hence, 

4th. The ancient ritual and ceremonial of the Catholic 
Church, as shown in the primitive Liturgies, and the allu- 
sions to them in the fathers, especially the liturgy of St. 
James, the most ancient, and the norm of our own. 

5th. The usages of the Western Church, following the 
rule, so full of the spirit of Christian charity, contained in 
the Thirtieth Canon of 1603, that it is far ‘from the pur- 


* The rubric about Eucharistic Vestments, for example, the removal of 
which leaves us, if we look only to our American Prayer-Book or canons, 
without any law upon the subject. 

+ There are good reasons for believing that the repealing act of 2 Ed. VI. 
was not intended to extend so far as the letter of it might seem to imply; for 


‘the English Church would then have been left devoid of ecclesiastical laws 


which have since been cited by authority as stillin force. See also, t7f7a, p. 33. 
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pose of the Church of England to forsake and reject the 
Churches of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, or any such 
like churches, in all things which they held and practised ; 
that, as the Apology of the Church of England confesseth, 
it doth with reverence retain those ceremonies, which do 
neither endamage the Church of Gop nor offend the minds 
of sober men, and only departed from them in those par- 
ticular points wherein they were fallen both from them- 
selves, in their ancient integrity, and from the Apostolical 
Churches which were their first founders.” 

What is here begun others will follow up with greater 
learning and better judgment. The writer makes only an 
essay, not a directory. Let the principles and usages on 
which he rests all that he sets forth have their due weight ; 
for himself personally he asks none. 

He has sometimes fancied to himself that he has over- 
heard the comments of hig much-esteemed brother in the 
Christian priesthood, the Rey. Dr. Cotton Mather Prym: 
““You would have shown, sir, higher appreciation of your 
vocation if you had been preaching the Gospel instead of 
discussing the colors of silk ribbons.” And he has in- 
wardly replied: ‘‘My dear Doctor Prym, while you were 
enjoying yourself with your friends by the sea-shore or 
among the mountains, I was traversing the streets of a 
sultry and sickly city, the thermometer at ninety-five de- 
grees, in quest of Christ’s sick poor, and then coming 
home to this little essay for my recreation.” 

If any man “‘seem to be contentious” in holding to some 
tradition contrary to Catholic usage, we have no such cus- 
tom, neither the churches of Gop. If St. Paul be reviled 
for ine down the usages which should guide the Lor *s 
people, sit anima mea cum illo. 

It only remains humbly to commend to Him who ever 
maketh intercession for us this feeble attempt to aid in set- 
ting forth before men the work of our great High Priest. 
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May He Himself vouchsafe to aid us in making His altars ; 
here the very image of that altar where He is always the 
one Priest, the one Sacrifice, once immolated, now always 
offered, unto the end of the world. Amen. 

Hozartr Hatt, 1867. 
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Tux Holy Eucharist is the great act of »,, Holy 
Christian worship, the nearest approach Pucharist. 
to the militant church of her invisible Head, the 
chief fulfilment of our dear Saviour’s promise, 
“Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world,” and, “* Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I.” In it we ap- 
proach the Father through His Well Beloved; in 
it we are one with Him in that continual priest- 
hood which He ever fulfils at the altar in heaven, 
of which our earthly altars exhibit the Sacrament. 
“ He sitteth at the right hand of Gon,” is that ar- 
ticle of the Christian’s creed which gives reality 
and life to all he says or does before the visible 
altar on earth. 

Whatever most unhappy differences may exist 
with regard to the nature of this service, yet, even 
from the lowest point of view, the Holy Eucharist 
joins itself most intimately to the Cross of Christ. 
But, when His Real Presence is felt, making Him. 
self in the Holy Communion the soul’s inward 
food, and, in the previous Oblation, the inward 
part of the sacrifice, words fail to express what 
rises in the heart. Even the awe-struck words of 
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the patriarch at Bethel seem to fall short of the 
truth, for he could say only, “This is the gate of 
heaven ;”’ but the Christian’s service seems to be 
his very admission, through the vail rent at Christ’s 
death, into the Holy of Holies itself. 

ie This Holy Eucharist is not merely the 
Action. jinward devotion of the heart; it is not 
only the sacrifice of our lips in audible prayer and 
praise ; itisan Action. ‘Do this,” is our Saviour’s 
appointment. And therefore the Catholic Church 
has always, by her priesthood, reverently, solemnly, 
and carefully copied, as closely as she might, what 
He did. As He lifted up His eyes to heaven and 
blessed and brake, so has she ever done. 

This is the outward and formal mode of doing 
what the Word of Gop teaches us to do always, to 
“present our souls and bodies a living sacrifice.” 
But this sacrificial act is to be through Christ alone, 
without whose intervention such offering were not 
acceptable. Hence it finds expression in the Holy 
Eucharist. 

Nor this only. But here is also that natural 
and universal sacrifice of primeval religions, and 
of all which the world has ever known, the Obla- 
tion of the “fruits of the ground” as a sacrifice 
of thanksgiving to the bounteous Giver. 

Nor this only. But these gifts, being consecra- 
ted, are “holy things,” offered anew to Gop, in a 
second Oblation, the appointed memorial of the one 
perfect and all-sufficient act of sacrifice. The one 
true offering for sins, which was once, in time, made 
on Calvary, is now, in the spiritual order, per- 


ai Be: 
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petually presented by Him who is still the Priest 
and the Sacrifice, sacrificed once only, but now 
presented evermore until the consummation of all 
things. The consecrated gifts on our altars having 
become the sacrament of these things unscen, and 
being, by Christ’s appointment, with His Presence, 
and by the power of the Holy Ghost, offered here, 
our worship is thus rendered one, our sacrifice one, 
with that in heaven. The sacrifice made on Cal- 
vary is presented here, and there above; here in 
sacrament, there in the very corporeal manner in 
which the Holy Victim was slain eighteen centuries’ 
ago. Thus the Lamb once slain is here and there 
presented continually. In one sense, then, the 
sacrifice of our Holy Eucharist is the same with 
that of Calvary, because the thing once sacrificed 
is continually offered; and through the sacrament 
of it, the Lamb of Gop does continually what He 
did on the night on which He was betrayed. * 

Tn another sense, it were “ blasphemous fable and 
dangerous deceit” to say that that sacrifice is re- 
peated ; that there is a new immolation and sacri- 
fice, hidden under the outward forms of bread and 
wine. There is, then, a most true and holy sense 
in which our Holy Eucharist contains the same 
sacrifice, since the Victim is the same, for there is 
but One only whom we sinners can present to Gop. 
Tn this sacramental way only, which the one Priest 
and Sacrifice has Himself marked out for us, are we 


* This is my body which is beéng broken for you: prdp duav KAGmevov. 


1 Cor. xi. 24. 
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allowed to come before His Father, and offer, in. 


reality and truth, what alone can take away our 
own sins or those of any other for whom we inter- 
cede. The sacrifice which we offer, then, is real and 
propitiatory, because it is Christ, as once slain and 
now accepted by the Father, whom we offer; but 
our action is not propitiatory, but only the plead- 
ing of the one act, the “full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satistuetion for the sins of 
the whole world.’* i 

Fear of Roman error led the reformers to avoid 
the use of the word “altar ;” but the word “ priest ” 
remained, and when, at one time, removed was 
afterwards ee ak and substituted in place of 
“minister” or “presbyter.” The Oblation of the 
holy gifts, ihe petition to receive the sacrifice 
remained, and preserved all the essential features 
of the Christian sacrifice. This faith in the perpe- 
tual priesthood of Christ had, doubtless, become ob- 
scured in the mind of the eighteenth century, even 
when that mind was purest and best. Sufficient 
proof, perhaps, would be the Gloria in Eacelsis, 
as modified in the “ Proposed Book” of the Ame- 
rican Church: ‘Thou that hast taken away the sins 
of the world, and now sittest on the right hand of 
God,” ete.t 


* Be it clearly understood that the word sacrifice is commonly employed in 
two senses, an active and a passive sense, for the thing offered and the act of 
offering it. And when we call the Holy Eucharist a sacrifice, we employ the 
word in the latter sense, that is, the Oblation of something to Almighty Gop 
which We has promised to accept, 

See Bishop Jewell, p. 181. 

+ See Bishop Seabury’s admirable sermon, vol. i. disc. vi. 
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But it is enough for us, and reason for devout 
thanks to Almighty Gop, that in our Liturgy, as 
we have it, and even more plainly than in that of 
our Mother Church, this faith stands expressed. 
We only need that it be made a reality in all our 
hearts ; and for this end something may be hoped, 
with Gon’s blessing, from such a careful and rever- 
ent performance of the sacred function as is the aim 
of this little manual. 

These statements of doctrine it seems necessary 
to premise. If any one wholly deny them, we have 
no common ground on which to stand while consi- 
dering questions of ritual and ceremonial whose only 
true foundation is that of doctrine. Letsuch aone 
lay down this book. It is not meant for his eye. 
But, wherever the Catholic faith concerning this 
holy mystery exists, there surely may be uniformity 
in setting it forth to the eyes and hearts of men, 
we teaching them by our own actions what we 
would have them cherish in their inmost souls. 

Yet the writer is very far from affirming that his 
or any other man’s statement of doctrine is essential 
to a true use of the Divine Liturgy. That such a 
faith as is above expressed is the key to its true 
use, as well as to that of Sacred Scripture, he does 
not doubt. Yet so undogmatic is our rite, so 
redolent with the fragrance of those early ages 
when controversy concerning our dear Lord’s gift 
of love was quite unknown, no good reason can be 
assigned why we may not hope for uniformity in a 


careful and reverent celebration, even though the 


priest may not have risen to the fulness of what he 
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does. Who of us claims to do so? Who of us 
enters into the spirit of that which the Liturgy of 
St. James so touchingly expresses, “Passing by, 

and blotting out the handwriting that was against 
us, Thy suppliants, bestow upon us Thy heavenly 
and eternal gifts, which eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, and into the heart of man have not entered 
the things which Gop hath prepared for them that 
love Him” ? 

Around the simple and most impressive 
rite of “ Breaking of Bread” has gathered 
all that the deepest spirituality, the warmest faith, 
the most exalted dove could add. 

Whatever view we may take of the present state 
of Christendom in any part of Christ’s Holy Church, 
the student of liturgies cannot fail to be impressed 
by this. He will be more and more filled with ad- 
miring astonishment at these wondrous forms, all 
aglow with life, with heavenly beauty, with ravish- 
ing love. Let him compare them with any of the 
attempts which the last three hundred years have 
witnessed to compose new forms of worship, to im- 
prove upon them, or to reconstruct them, and he 
will almost begin to think that the very sense of 
what is true worship of Gop through our dear 
Lord, and what is our true approach to Him, were 
dying out from the hearts of the men that attempted 
such things.* 

There may have been, at times, an undue multi- 
plying of ceremonies, which would, to us at least, 


Liturgies. 


* See the specimens in Fragmenta et Relig. Liturgic. Edited by Hall, 
BBath. 
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_ have been more expressive if fewer and simpler; 


Z _ ignorant devotion may have perverted much to 


superstitious abuses; but the very fear and reve- 
rence which guarded this holy service have kept it, 


through all ages, from any essential change. 


The liturgies belong, in spirit as in history, to 
the ages when apostolic faith and devotion dwelt 
in the heart rather than in dogmatic formularies ; 
when persecution tested faith, and the discipline of 
charity and frequent sacraments proved and ex- 
alted love. 

It soon becomes evident to the student that scru- 
pulous care, and even superstitious reverence, espe- 
cially in the Kast, guarded these rites. Superstition 
might add to them; it would never subtract from 
them. 

But superstition has found its chief ex- 
pression elsewhere. The very divisions of 
Christ’s one, sacred, mystical body, the very schisms 
which, from the beginning, have shown that men 
were evil, though their Lord is holy, now give us 
sure evidence that the liturgy in use to-day is 
essentially one with that of primitive ages; and 
the conviction grows with each step in liturgical 
studies, that in all essential features we have the 
very form or norm of ‘apostolic days. 

This is so familiar to the merest tyro in 
such studies that it seems almost super- 
fluous to refer to it. Suffice it to allude to the 
universal agreement, as wide-spread as: the Chris- 
tian Church itself, in the Sursum’ Corda, the Sane- 
tus, the Pater Nester, the Gloria in ee the, 


Antiquity. 


Proof. 
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words of Institution, the Intercessions for all faith- 
ful souls. The argument is a familiar one where 
church faith or order is concerned. We have the 
liturgies of Eastern sects ;* for example, the Jacob- 
ites, whose schism dates from the fifth century, and 
who, jealously guarding their own rites, have re- 
mained separate from the orthodox in sympathy or 
imitation. Again, what in the world could be further 
removed from direct influence than such a society 
as the ancient Church of Gaul or Spain from that 
of Ethiopia or Armenia? Yet it is not too much 
to say that the agreement is as plain and certain 
in this thing as in the Creed, the inspiration of the 
sacred Seriptures, or the apostolic order of bishops. 
And the argument is beyond cavil, in all these 
alike, that where such agreement is found m any 
thing, that thing is of older date than the separa- 
tion of the one part of Christendom from the 
other. 

‘And now, with minds and hearts full of the de- 
votion, the living faith, the tender grace and beauty 
of primitive liturgies, we open our revised and 
reformed Prayer-Book. There are still the same 
essential features, sometimes almost a hard and 
bony skeleton, as it were, of what faith and love 
have in all ages said and done; and when the stu- 
dent finds that he and his dear Mother Church 
of America have thus inherited the riches of all 
ages, even though he miss many a fair decoration 
and graceful ornament, he will bless Gop that, 


* See the numerous examples in Renaudot. 
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through all changes and divisions, all sects and 


heresies, all perversions of superstition, and all as- 


saults of unbelief, our dear Lord has thus fulfilled 
His promise that He would be with us always. 
The history of liturgies is not the aim of 
this manual. Those who are not already Onsin 
familiar with it will find it elsewhere. Suf- jpelcm 
fice it for us, after alluding to such primi- 
tive forms as that of St. James, most primitive of all, 
the parent of St. Basil’s, as that is of St. Chrysos- 
tom’s, now the ruling use of the orthodox Eastern 
Church; or that of St. Mark, the fruitful mother of 
so many beautiful Coptic or Ethiopic uses—primi- 
tive forms now brought within the reach of all by 
the labors of the Rev. J. M. Neale—to trace the 
primitive form of Ephesus, or St. John, to its new 
home on the southern shores of France, and in the 
north of Italy, where it reappears, and, for the 
first time, becomes accessible to us, as the Gallican 
and Ambrosian liturgies. Thus there are three 
forms bearing the name of St. John: the Gallican, 
Ambrosian, and Ephesian; and the first of these 
divides into two, the Mozarabic of Spain and the 
Gallican proper. It was the last of these which 
modified the liturgy that St. Austin of England 
gave our ancestors, and which he derived from the 
Gregorian or Gelasian, that primitive form called 
also the Petrine, which Rome then possessed. The 
Gregorian liturgy, in such an age as that of Gre- 
gory I., and with such intimate relations as existed 
between our father in Christ, St. Austin, and the 
holy bishop who encouraged and sent him forth, 
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could not but give some of its own characteristics 


to the land which, through Gregory’s piety and 


zeal, was to receive the Gospel anew for its heathen 
possessors. 

Thus there came into use such rites as those of 
York, Hereford, Bangor, and Sarum, the latter pre- 
dominating in Southern England. This chief pre- 
Reformation rite is the parent of our own reformed 
service, though it was modified by Lutheran influ- 
ences at the Reformation which gave us the ‘‘Com- 
fortable Words,” and by that earnest regard to the 
edification of the people, and removal of existing 
superstitions, which reduced all to the simplest 
possible form. Calvyinistic influences were almost 
wholly destructive and revolutionary; revolution- 
ary in the tendencies of the later years of Edward 
VLI., destructive under Charles I. Thus comes to 
us our own liturgy, stripped of some of its varied 
beauties, expressive versicles, and affecting ceremo- 
nies, but still remaining in its chief features, and 
even in some now wanting to almost all besides of 
Western Christendom,* that language of faith, that 
soul-inspiring Eucharistic sacrifice, which the ages 
of martyrs and confessors, the ages of an undivided 
Christendom, offered to a reconciled Father through 
His Beloved Son. 

But now, it is certain that the practical 
Sera American mind, accustomed to disregard 
Scripture authority and inquire for the reason of. 
things, will ask that what seems new to it shall be 


* The verbal Oblation of the ‘‘ Holy Gifts, "and the Inyocation of the Holy 
Ghost, after consecration. 
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clearly shown to rest upon the Word of Gop, or on 
the essential nature of things, and to be reasonable 
in itself. “What mean ye by this service ?” is 
a question which cannot be set aside. The majority 
of the people of this land, rejecting church doctrine, 
will also reject its outward expression ; and thus far 
ritual and ceremonial become, as they have been 
felt to be all through the strifes which followed the 
Reformation, the test of an inward and true holding 
of the doctrine itself. Something more may be said 
of this as particular points present themselves to 
our notice. 

Let it be sufficient here to say, concerning the 
Word of Gop: 

1. That what ceremonial and symbolism are to 
the eye, that is also the figurative language or the 
parable of Holy Writ; an expressive language of 
metaphor, a hidden Gospel, revealing its treasures 
to the thoughtful, reverent, and believing, beneath 
a covering of types and symbols; Jeading on the 
unlearned, the young, the inattentive, the imagina- 
tive, all who are not so intellectual as to grasp ar 
abstract truth without illustration, figure, or sym- 
bol of it; in short, ninety xine hundredths of the 
human race. Those whc do not desire to know 
more will hear parable or metaphor, and gaze upon 
ceremony, alike unprofited by either; but better 
hearts will be gently led along an easy path, but a 
way that leads to Christ. 

“Behold the Lamb of Gop,” says, the Holy 
Word; or, “I am not ashamed of the Cross of 
Christ.” The Church can say the same things to 
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reach the heart with pane power. 
2. The great principles of outward as wits! 
ward worship ence hid dewsiialie RRR araey 
we haye no need of finding them repeated inthe Ne 
But where is the evidence that what was na 
and becoming for the spiritually minded before the 
Gospel has ceased to be so? If any one has fancied 
the Church before the Gospel offering to Gop 
nothing but an unspiritual and therefore an wnwer- 
thy round of ceremonies, and the Chureh since” 
Christ's coming offering the inward sacrifice with- 
eut its outward expression, he is too far removed 
from the stand-point of this manual for us te es 
with the diseussion of the subject. 

Not “ene jot nor one tittle of the law” shoul 
fail, because it was from Gop, and adapted to the 
nature of man. .Where the ceremonial law of Israel 4 
was typical of things to come, there the type was 

; more than fulfilled in the antitype. Then the eere- 
mony became indeed “the beggarly element™ of 
whieh St. Paul speaks. Thus, Sabbath-days ceased 
with Christ's rest in the grave; but the day of His 
resurrection became holy time, and the great day 
for “the Breaking of Bread.” But where ceremo- 
nies were the common language of natural worship, 
of all worship speaking to the eye as well as te the : 
ear of the worshipper, and to Gop in actionas well 
as in word and heart, there Christ’s coming made 
no change. 

If the form had lost its life, He restored ‘that 
life ; He reseued forms from the death of formalism. 
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He instituted few new. forms, and there was no 
occasion for it, since He Himself had given a fuller 
rule before. But those which He instituted were 
first principles of Christian faith, and fall of grace 
and meaning, around which naturally gathered all 
of permanence and good which had been known 
before. We cannot but observe, also, that He said 
not merely, “ eat this,” in itself a ceremony, but do 
this, toro toléire, which is more and fuller, the 
very sacrificial word which the Septuagint employs 
for the whole priestly action of the old dispensa- 
tion. 

The one Father was henceforth to be worshipped 
in spirit as well as in truth. But the people of 
Gop, accustomed to ceremonial worship, retained 
it still. The old Church continued its life, but ex- 
tended its sphere, being now Catholic, and the very 
Body of Christ. The shew-bread became the Holy 
Eucharist of the Lord’s own institution. They 
who were taught of the Lord the “ things pertain- 
ing to the kingdom of Gop” regulated them for 
Jew and heathen alike. Hence so frequent allusion 
to these things in the epistles; for example: “I 
praise you, brethren, that ye... keep the ordi- 
nances as I delivered them unto you,” (1 Cor. 
xi. 2;) or, after correcting the disorders arising in 
connection with the agapw, “the rest will I set in 
order when I come.” , 

The question of covered or uncovered heads 
comes ap incidentally, because of some contentious- 
ness in Corinth concerning it; but the principle on 
which St. Panl regulates this is of universal appli- 
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cation: “If any man seem to be contentious,” in 
following a different ceremony, “we have no such 
custom, neither the churches of Gop.”* (1 Cor. 
xi. 16.) The ceremony, and there are none in this 


manual which would naturally be more open to the 


charge of being trivial, was regulated as one of 
many apostolic ordinances. To disregard it after- 
ward was a thing offensive to the spirit of Gop.t 

Pipe: How Jiturgic, so to speak, the language 
Langage of the New Testament is, certainly escapes 
ae the notice of many readers, because they 
Testament. 44 not read as those read who, every Sun- 
day at least, joined in the Divine Liturgy. The 
very language of Sacred Scripture concerning the 
chief rite of Christian worship seems to inyolye 
the whole principle. They came together, not to 
eat bread in memory of Christ, as the Puritan 
would certainly have had it, but to break bread. 


“Breaking of Bread” is the first name by which 


* See Bishop Andrews’s admirable exposition of the text in his Thirteenth 
Sermon on the Resurrection. : 

+ The substance of all religious action is delivered from Gop Himself in 
few words: “* Accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum, etiam ipsum 
tanquam wisébile verbum.”—St. Aug. . . . But the due and decent form of 
administering those holy sacraments doth require a great deal more. - The 
end which is aimed at in setting down the outward forms of all religious 
actions is the edification of the Church. Now, men are edified when either 
their understanding is taught somewhat .. . or when their minds are in any 
sort stirred up unto that reverence, devotion, attention, and due regard which 
in those cases seemeth requisite. Because, therefore, unto this purpose not 
only speech, but sundry sensible means besides, have always been thought 
necessary, and especially those means which being object to the eye, the 
liveliest and most apprehensive sense of all other, have, in that respect, 
seemed the fittest to make a deep and a strong impression ; from hence have 
arisen not only a number of prayers... but even of visible signs, also,” 
etce.—LHooker, iy. 1. 
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this holy sacrament is known. “The bread which 
we break,” not, “ which we eat ;” “the cup which we 
bless,” not, “ which we drink,” “is it not,” etc. This 
breaking and this blessing are, in this sacrament, 
strictly ritual, sacrificial acts. But in Gopv’s Word 
they are no less prominent than the eating and 
drinking in Holy Communion. See again: “ Christ, 
our Passover, is sacrificed for us; therefore, let us 
keep the feast.” “We have an altar whereof they 
have no right to eat which serve the tabernacle ;” 
“when thou shalt bless with the spirit ... thou 
verily givest thanks well,” Kkadd¢ évyaptoréts ; “but 
how shall he that occupieth the room of the un- 
learned,” the layman, tov idtorov, “say Amen to 
that Eucharist of thine?” (1 Cor. xiv. 163) that is, 
he is not “edified;” thou blessest efficiently, for 
thy blessing rests on the promise of Christ, not on 
the understanding or faith of him that receives the 
Holy Communion, but it is for him that all is to be 
done, therefore thy unknown tongue is not for edifi- 
cation and must be avoided. See again: “I will 
that men pray everywhere, lifting up holy (dovovg) 
hands without wrath and doubting ;” ‘“ Greet one 
another with an holy kiss;” ‘O foolish Galatians ! 
. . . before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evi- 
dently set forth,” (mpoeypady, pictured,) “ crucified 
among you.” How had Christ been so evidently 
set forth before the eyes ot a people living in Asia 
Minor, except through that very visible rite which 
we are now considering ? 
Finally, we come to the last book of »,, 
Gon’s Holy Word. The temple has been Apocalypse 
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destroyed, Judaism is a thing of the past, and far 
and wide the Catholic Church has set up her 
altars. But foes within and without assail her life, 
and will continue to do so until the end. It pleased 
Gop that we and all before us who have struggled 
unto death for truth and holiness should have one 
vision of the calm heavens above our heads, of 
those who have gone to rest but have not departed 
from our communion, of that “innumerable compa- 
ny of angels, and of the general assembly and 
church of the first-born,” who fall down before the 
altar in the world unseen. Spiritual as the wor- 
ship of spirits is, how shall it be rendered compre- 
hensible ? Does the apocalyptic seer describe it as 
one would do whose brethren, with all who were 
to come after them, would know nothing in Chris- 
- tian worship but a Protestant assemblage, where a 
preacher in his ordinary garb makes a prayer intro- 
ductory to a sermon? Does he describe the wor- 
ship of Heaven in such terms as some of our 
brethren would employ, from their own notions of 
what they call simple and apostolic worship? No; 
there is a golden altar before the Throne; golden 
candlesticks are ablaze with light; and ministrants 
are in white robes, for it is high and perpetual Eas- 
ter there; there are golden girdles, golden crowns, 
like bishops’ mitres, such as St. John himself is re- 
lated by some early historians to have worn, and 
clouds of fragrant incense ascending from the 
censer of Him who presents the prayers of saints. 
This is the outward ceremonial worship of the in- 
numerable host, all clothed with white robes ; wor- 
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ship speaking to the eye, speaking to Gon in action, 
while hearts and voices are lifted up in the seraphic 
Sanctus which the militant church feebly echoes 
from below. Yet this is what some, if they saw 
it on earth, not in Gov’s word, would call empty 
formalism, Popish innovations. 

But all centres in One who Himself is man, glo- 
rified beyond all conception, but still consecrating 
in Himself all things human as fit to be made holy 
and offered unto His Father, in the expressive 
words with which our own Sarum Canon concludes, 
“By Him, and with Him, and in Him.” 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, it is 
probable that most Americans would pre- 
fer to set aside all questions of ceremony, and leave 
the whole subject to natural impulses, or those old 
habits which have become a second nature. But 
the wisdom of Christ’s Church has judged other- 
wise. We have a ritual, a liturgy, formed after 
the rule of those various forms, all essentially one, 
to which allusion has been made. Certain ceremo- 
nies are ruled and obligatory ; some found in Gop’s 
word, some in rubrics or canons which have 
authority over us, in foro conscientie ; for exam- 
ple, the covered heads of women, the north side of 
the Lord’s table, standing and kneeling in worship, 
and the reverent veiling of the Holy Sacrament 
after the communion of the people. But why north 
side rather than south side, or north end? Why 
standing, if one prefer to kneel? Why “reverently 
covering with a fair linen cloth”? And the answer 


Rationale. 
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is not hard to find if we receive the great princi- 
ples of symbolic ceremonial. 

All unaccustomed ceremony has in it, at first, 
something of strangeness and formalism. But these 
things soon become habits; they fit themselves to 
spiritual devotion, as they are natural expressions 
of it; and, more especially in the action of the 
priest, they represent something which the intelli- 
gent and spiritual mind can apprehend. They 
serve to impress upon all who are present, by the 
care and reverence with which all things are done, 
the reality and exalted greatness of the act, and 
the sense of fear, reverence, and humiliation which 
faith in Christ’s true presence in our midst must 
needs inspire.* 

Some form is necessary; Catholic ritual has se- 
lected the best. A much esteemed bishop of the 
church in the days when he was parish priest was 
taken to task for saying his function, “sanibus 
junetis.” “What would you have me do, my dear 
madam,” was his reply; “shall I put my hands in 
my pockets?” It was not the highest view of the 
matter, but it was the reply of common sense. 
Natural reverence itself, untrammelled by any super- 
stitious dread of forms, would select what is, in 
Catholic ritual, ordered by positive law. 

We have been talking, a long while back, of 


* “Tt is meritorious to insist on forms. Religion and all else naturally 


clothes itself informs . . . But there are suitable, true forms, and then there 
are untrue, unsuitable . . . Forms which grow round a substance will cor- 
respond to the real nature and purpose of it—will be true, good; forms which 
are consciously put round a substance, bad.”’—Carlyle. 
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church principles. Now we demand that we shall 
be free, unhampered by any pedantries, trammels 
of unmeaning custom, or falsities of neglect, to act 
as we believe. One may say that all substance is 
lost in attention to the form. But what if we reply 
that all substance is lost when blind prejudice, or 
indifference, or irreverence, neglect the form? There 
have been a law and usage in England as ancient 
as Christianity there, and there have been periods 
in the last three centuries when that law and usage 
have been allowed to become obsolete. Were those 
the days in which reverence for Christ, belief in 
His Deity, His continual work for us, were most 
alive in men’s hearts? Was it thus that such things 
were maintained? We think not. 

There is not, indeed, in our American 
Prayer-Book, any more than in other litur- Ruprical 
gies, any injunction to use a certain ceremo- "°°" 
nial. Neither is there any injunction to discontinue 
what the Catholic Church has associated with the 
same words. Where it has fallen into disuse, 
though discontinued by no statute, and by no mani- 
fest incompatibility with our reformed liturgy, we 
have not far to go in order to find an explanation. 
They that succeeded for a time in rendering the 
Prayer-Book itself an unlawful thing were likely 
to find little difficulty in destroying its ceremonial. 
Even in somewhat better days, they who meditated 
better things had more than they could accomplish 
in bringing up the Church at large to that minimum 
of ritual observauce which express rubrics bind 
upon cur consciences. Generations of indifference 
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or ignorance have past. True reformation in these 
things is RESTORATION. 

The question, What is lawful or canonical 
Taw. according to positive statute law, is not 
here raised. Something will be said upon the sub- 
ject, though the writer’s preference is to leave it 
in abler hands. Some may maintain that in the 
absence of any explicit renewal of English canon 
law, and the very noteworthy omission of the 
rubric prefixed to the English Prayer-Book, pre- 
scribing what “the ornaments of the church and 
of the ministers thereof” shall be, we have no law 
at all unless usage have become such a law, or the 
judgment of individual bishops be so regarded. 
In that event, the laws and usages of the whole 
Catholic Church should surely receive the most 
implicit deference as a safe guide. 

Others may involve themselves in a maze of diffi- 
culties from assuming that the whole ecclesiastical 
law of England as it existed in 1790, now puzzling 
the wisest heads on the other side of the Atlantic 
to determine what is its present condition, is bind- 
ing onus. Yet, will those who maintain this view 
assume its obligations and inculcate them upon 
their people?* All that need be claimed here is, 
that if any one seek to enforce it negatively and by 
way of prohibition, as obligatory at least upon 
conscience, he is certainly bound to a positive com- 
plance with it, and, if priest or bishop, to the pub- 
lic inculcation of it on all suitable occasions. 

* For example, bowing the head whenever our Saviour’s name is mentioned 


in divine service; the rubric of Eucharistic Vestments; the daddy use, in pri- 
vate or public, of the appointed morning and evening offices, 
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_ On this hypothesis, also, subtle difficulties and 
fine-spun distinctions can be raised which serve 
only to puzzle the minds of the ablest lawyers of 
England, whose knowledge of civil Jaw exceeds 
their knowledge of church history or theology.* 
Jt will be a problem, then, full of nice distinctions, 
but leading to no very definite result, to determine 
the relative value of canons of convocation sanc- 
tioned by the crown, not by parliament;} statutes 
of parliament never accepted by convocation; in- 
junctions of a Tudor sovereign, with implicit{ or ex- 
plicit sanction of parliament or convocation. How, 
again, shall we determine the value of Provincial 
Constitutions, which are, by one statute, apparently 
rendered invalid, if, namely, we stretch the letter 
of the act to cover all that it is capable of doing,§ 


* See some recent decisions in ecclesiastical courts concerning church 
**ornaments,” in which the ecclesiastical use of the word and the distinction 
between énstrwmenta and decorations involved them in great confusion, 

+ For example, those of 1640, 

+ Take, as a striking example, the injunction of Edward V1., retaining the 
two lights in honor of the Blessed Sacrament, while forbidding many things 
superstitious or perverted to idolatry ; an injunction issued, as it would seem, 
shortly after parliament had repealed the statute of Henry VIIJ., which gave 
to the king’s injunctions the force of law. And yet, the first book of Edward 
VL. refers to the injunctions of the king as if they were perfectly valid and 
authoritative, and the Articles of Inquiry issued in the next year by Cran- 
mer, Archbishop of Canterbury, are based on the same hypothesis. 

§ The writer does not pretend te decide what is the full force of that act of 
1 Hd, VI., which alone, ifany, abolished the pre-Reformation canon law, the 
Provincial Constitutions, etc. But it seers plain that if the phrase, ‘all and 
every other Act or Acts of Parliament concerning doctrine and matters of 
religion ,. . be repealed,” extend so far, it will leave the English church 
as destitute of canon law as would be the American church with no 
other canons than those of General Convention, But what, then, would 
be the meaning of those whe, in 1549-50, (8 and 4 Ed. VI., c. 11,) revived the 
statute of Henry VILL, c, 19, appointing a committee of thirty-two persons 
to peruse and examine the “ ecclesiastical law of long time hereused” . . . 
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the English church being thus left void of many 
essential parts of canon law? And yet again, they 
are, in ecclesiastical courts, cited and recognized as 
still binding, or provisions made for their revisal, 
as if they were in force, and yet such revision never 
made, 

But, certainly, the strong common sense of the 
American mind, the intelligent judgment of un- 
prejudiced men, if they ask for any thing expressive 
of their holy faith, will be unable to see the value 
of the nice distinctions which English lawyers can 
make between a movable cross of stone or wood, 
or one affixed to a reredos or altar-shelf, or one 
painted on the reredos. A stained glass picture of 
our Lord’s ascension, a painting-in canvas, an alto- 
relievo, a sculptured form, will all seem to be in 
the same category—either things alike permissible 
for true loyalty to Christ, His Gospel and His 
Church, or else alike to be abhorred and rejected. 


which, it is maintained, had all been swept away, whether inconsistent or 
not with the laws and statutes of the realm ? 

Let it be remembered, too, that this statute of Menry VIIT., reénacted 
under Edward VI., and again revived under 1 Eliz., c. 1, had continued in 
force the Provincial Constitutions, etc., unless “‘ contrarient or repugnant to 
the laws, statutes, and customs of the realm ;” but this proposed eformatio 
legum was neyer accomplished, and Phillemore, in his preface to Burns’s 
Ecclesiastical Law, says, ‘‘by this statute, until such reformatio legum, 
. .. the canon law, so far as the same was received before the said statutes, 
is not contrarient to the common law, nor to the statute law, nor to the pre- 
rogative royal, is recognized and enacted to be in force by authority of par- 
liament,”” 

Perhaps a fairer view of the act of 1 Ed. VI. would be that it was intended 
to abolish the penalties, etc., which had from time to time been annexed to 
certain statutes or royal injunctions. Besides, Mary’s first parliament re- 
pealed certain acts ; which would surely have been avoided if they had been 
already repealed. See Perry’s Lawf. Ch. Orn., Appendia. 
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As for English ecclesiastical law, then, suffice it 
to say here, before the subject is again alluded to, 
that we may all unite in taking it as an indication 
of what is most in accordance with our Prayer- 
Book and the spirit of our Liturgy, without having 
determined its absolute value or existing state as 
an authoritative guide. And this is all that this 
manual aims to do. 

In usage among us we shall certainly 
find little that will help us. Usage is,  Usase. 
in many parts of the land, in open violation of 
rubrics, when doctrine and worship are alike most 
seriously concerned. «In a majority of the parishes 
of New-England, it is said, a sexton or some one 
else places the elements upon the Lord’s table be- 
fore service, in open violation of church law and 
implicit denial of a sacerdotal oblation. The 
words of oblation, indeed, cannot be tampered 
with; but so far as the appointed action is con- 
cerned, rejection of the outward sign becomes a 
denial of the truth thereby expressed. 

In another quarter a priest may lay hat and over- 
coat upon-the holy table, and begin divine service 
in his ordinary garb, and maintain that no law of 
the American church requires him to do otherwise. 
It is full time that, when this question of usage 
comes up, every American churchman should call 
to mind that our heritage of usage is, for the most 
part, from the darkest days of our mother church, 
from shameful neglect in this land before the Revo- 
lution, from lawlessness and irreverence, and from 
an ignorance of the first principles of Christian 
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truths as the Church holds them, of which we may 
now have but a faint conception. We must revere 
the piety of some of the fathers of the American 
church, but no well-instructed man can peruse the 
“Proposed Book” without devout thanks that so 
much of ignorance, lawlessness, and false compro- 
mise with the world was at length overruled and 
led to give us what we possess. 

Far better than these is a cold yet scrupulous 
compliance with the letter of the Prayer-Book. 
Even though it manifestly have no power to attract, 
it yet preserves steadfast loyalty among many of 
our older laymen. Some much beloved and vene- 
rated pastor has grown old among those whose 
friend and guide he has been formany years. What 
he does, in his own devout heart never dreaming 
of considering whether it be best for the whole 
church, is, at least to his elder parishioners, beyond 
question the best, and any thing else is “a novelty 
that disturbs their peace.” Gop forbid that we 
should disquiet their devout souls. But if their 
pastor had attended to some ‘simple principles of 
church ritual at his first coming among them, those, 
too, would be as dear to them as his novel customs ; 
and how much better for them that what his words 
have taught his actions in church also should 
always have expressed, and that those who came 
after him should be able to walk in his steps. 

But connected with our Liturgy are forms and 


* For example, the omission of the Nicene Creed, the tampering with the 


truth of our Sayiour’s perpetual priesthood in the modified Gloria in Excel- 
sis, etc, 
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ceremonies full of meaning and instruction to those 
who have the key to them. There is a glorious, 
primitive, Catholic function, ready to be clothed 
with the grace and beauty which it seems to de- 
mand, and which it has been wont to possess. Our 
children may learn to exclaim joyfully once more, 
“The king’s daughter is all glorious within ;” but. 
also, ‘‘ Her clothing is of wrought gold.” How long 
are ignorance and prejudice to be allowed to inter- 
pose barriers in our way? Some of us remember 
when a chanted Te Deum was as much a stumbling- 
block to some people as to the Puritans in 1640. 
Most of us remember the outcry at the singing of 
Gop’s own inspired hymns, the church’s Psalter ; 
but, despite usage, these things have made and will 
continue to make their way through the church. 

But the last twenty years have seen new : 
and more church-like buildings springing — Giuren 
up on every side. What were novelties to “°'Y** 
the last generation are familiar to this. Churches 
with spacious chancels and duly-placed altars, ex- 
pressive, symbolic in every part, admirably adapted 
to our present Ritual, call for a ceremonial adminis- 
tration which shall show its intelligent adoption on 
the part of those who minister, and its adaptation 
to the place where they are. Our clergy, in these 
days of steamboats and railways, come together 
more frequently and in larger numbers. Usages 
spring up according to each man’s devising, or at 
least the local notions of what is becoming, but 
they are usages often ill-considered, and as varied 
as the locality where they arise. 

3 
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It is believed that increasing care and attention 
to divine service is not only a mark of increasing 
refinement and good taste, but also of greater reve- 
rence for the things of Gop and a sense of reality 
in that holy Catholic Church whose Liturgy we cele- 
brate. But local usages, resting merely on indi- 
vidual judgment, convenience, good taste, or ca- 
price, while indirect violation of the laws and 
usages of the Catholic Church, will be felt, too late, 
to be very seriously objectionable, and calculated 
to hinder the very objects which the introducers 
may have had in view. Take, for example, the 
introduction of evening communions, especially at 
convocations. The aim doubtless is, in many cases, 
to revive more frequent celebrations, and the prac- 
tice may be founded on a sense that here is the 
great bond of charity and the great act of com- 
mon worship. Yet, with the single exception of 
Maunday Thursday, and that in the African Church 
alone, all parts of the Catholic Church with one 
voice forbid it. Fasting on the morning of 
communion remains an unrepealed law; and the 
thoughtful priest would certainly recommend a 
partial abstinence, at least, as highly conducive to 
every spiritual end; yet, meanwhile, a usage is 
springing up directly in the face of this which 
‘would encourage people to receive what demands 
greatest reverence of spirit and most careful outward 
and inward preparation when body and mind are, 
as the rule, least fit for the reception. 

What is the chorister’s vestment in New-York, 
a little way off is that which the people are to 
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recognize as distinctive of a deacons; and what the 
whole Christian Church has, from a remote antiqui- 
ty, regarded as distinctive of holy orders, is, for 
the first time, taken from the lowest of the three. 
Why, then, common sense would ask, does any 
minister of Christ wear a stole at all? If ancient 
canons or usages have any weight, then they are 
decisive in such a question as this. The desire evi- 
dently is, to bring out more fully the spirit and 
meaning of the Church, her ministers and rites. 
But the want of rule is increasing confusion more 
and more. 

The larger the assemblage and the more solemn 
the ceremony, the greater is the confusion and the 
uncertainty. A diocesan convention calls together 
a large number of clergy. The session is to be 
opened by a solemn Eucharist to implore Gon’s 
blessing on what is to follow. The occasion certainly 
calls for all the care and dignity which our Liturgic 
sacrifice can demand, But no; the solemnity is in 
the occasion, in the thing itself, not in the mode or 
outward form of worship. While priests linger 
about the doors, or pass in and out, the aim at the 
Lord’s Table appears to be to have as many as 
possible repeat, one after the other, some fragment 
of a service which is in itself one complete and 
beautiful whele. Some priest, in the due place or 
out of it, begins the office as celebrant and repre- 
sentative of Christ before Gop and man; another 
follows, and another; the traditional place of the 
gospeller or deacon gives perhaps to the Bishop 
himself the office of assistant or deacon to one of 
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his own clergy; and so that unity based on the 
one sacrifice which marks the outward part of our 


‘Liturgy—one priest with others ministering to 


him, one cup, one paten—is destroyed. 

An impressive occasion gathers together in church 
two or more bishops, a large number of priests, 
deacons, and candidates for holy orders, and, in 
open violation of rubric, the outward oblation of 


the elements is made by the sexton before service. 


Truly, the less that is said of existing usage the 
better. 

Does this irregularity or ignorance of ritual aid 
spiritual devotion ? Our brethren of the laity may 
not be aware of it, but the clergy know the uneasi- 
ness, the out-of-place feeling, the inquiries, Where 
shall I go? What shall I do? They know the 
messages backward and forward, and a host of un- 
seemly interruptions. To any one not absorbed in 
his own devotions they too often present the aspect 
of interlopers, who have entered a beautiful, sym- 
bolic, expressive temple, whose uses they do not 
understand, where they celebrate a rite which has 
no relation to the place, much as if a Roman priest 
should find himself saying mass in a Methodist 
meeting-house, or a Congregational preacher should 
be called on to officiate in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
In short, it would not be saying too much to affirm 
that, as a rule, the very occasions naturally most 
affecting and impressive, are, on the whole, so far 
as their surroundings and ceremonial are concerned, 
the least caleulated to impress the interested and 
attentive worshipper. 
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_ If, then, our churches in their structure and 
arrangement express Catholic doctrine, the sober 
common sense of unprejudiced minds, Christian 
reverence, and the natural instincts of devotion 
will require that, when the clergy are to engage in 
their highest public ministration, Gop’s Board shall 
not be treated with a neglect and indifference which 
men would not tolerate at home; neither will men 
consent to build chancels, thirty to forty feet-in 
depth, for one solitary priest, or, at the most, their 
pastor and his assistant, to do what they might do 
at an ordinary table. 

Ceremonies for the individual man spring out 
of his own natural instincts. The publican in the 
Gospel beat upon his breast, with the affecting 
gesture of contrition which the Church has recog- 
nized. But the Catholic Church as a body must 
needs require ceremonies to be so ordered that 
confusion shall be avoided and the general good 
subserved. Men understand this in other things, 
The Free-Masons imitate the Christian idea of the 
Church; and they understand the power of sym- 
bolic ceremony as a bond of union, as a manifesta- 
tion of life. Not long ago, (1866,) a convention 
of a political party was held in Philadelphia. It 
desired to appeal to the “ Union” sentiments of the 
American people. Very expressive, therefore, very 
thrilling was it, to see the delegates from Massa- 
chusetts and South-Carolina enter arm in arm. No 
man, perhaps, cared to inquire what were the pri- 
vate sentiments of the persons before them. A truth 
was symbolized and acknowledged which, as all 
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felt, had tremendous power. Compare, then, with 1 
this, St. Paul’s injunction concerning ceremonial 
worship, “Greet one another with an holy kiss.” 
We find it at once becoming everywhere a promi- 
nent and permanent part of the Liturgy, and only 
withdrawn when hard and sensual natures perverted 
what was intended to express and increase the 
inward life of charity. 

_~-~~~ And yet, where there is no positive law 

~~ Bxpediency: 6 obligation, expediency will overrule. A 
correct ritual, beyond compliance with the rubrics, 
which should be a matter of conscience with every 
parish priest, cannot be forced upon a people who 
are averse to it. Some may maintain certain 
things to be lawful; but few that, in the present 
state of our ecclesiastical law, we are bound to do 
all that is lawful. And the writer is ready to con- 
fess that the full ceremonial which he here marks 
out is not what he could profitably employ in a 
great majority of the parishes of this land. 

Some of our most faithful men have grown up in 
ways not much tending to edification, but not posi- 
tively wrong. Whatever obligation correct ritual 
may impose, our chief obligation is to Gop and the 
souls of men; and it is our Saviour’s own principle 
that “the Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath.” The question of expediency is 
not before us, nor to the advocates or apologists 
for lawlessness is it desired to say one word. This 
manual is not for them, but for those who feel in 
their inmost hearts that their highest honor and 
service is, while trying to bring men to holiness 
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and purity of living, to stand, also, at Gop’s altar, 
and present, in sacrament, the one sacrifice once for 
all offered, and that now forever takes away their 
sins and the sins of those for whom, in Christ and 
through Christ, they make intercession. Such men 
are, therefore, not contented to preach these things 
in sermons merely, because they know that these 
things, if true, must be also their rule in the House 
of Gop. 

Let it be added, however, lest too much 
seem to be yielded to expediency, that a Weak 
“weak brother’s” scruples cannot, in these "*°% 
things, be accepted as overruling Catholic principles 
and ancient laws and usages. The decision of the 
bishops at the Savoy Conference is that which 
must always rule in such matters.* “The case of 
St. Paul not eating flesh, if it offended his brother, 
is nothing tothe purpose. He there speaks of things 
not commanded by Gop or by His Church, neither 
having in them any thing of decency or significance 
to serve in His Church. St.Paul would deny him- 
self his own liberty rather than offend his brother. 
But if any man break a just law or custom of the 
Church, he brands himself for a lover of schism and 
sedition.” (1 Cor. xi. 16.) They add also that if 
“weak” mean ignorant, such a man can find out 
the truth; “the scandal is taken by him, not given 
by the Church.” 

In seeking to explain the rationale and 
the order of a correct ritual, be it clearly ideal 
understood that the aim is to give an ideal, "°°" 


*Cardwell’s Conf. p. 849, 
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the approach to which will vary widely according 


to ourgircumstances. Yet, correct principles once 
-anderstood and received, there will be that essen- 
tial uniformity which will enable the devout and 
attentive worshipper to recognize our ritual under 
all circumstances as outwardly as well as inwardly 


meme eand—one with that offered wherever Gop is 


truly worshipped through Christ, and in the way of 
Christ’s ordaining, namely, the Holy Eucharist. 

Our people are growing more intelligent 
in these things. Railways and telegraphs 
are binding the ends of the earth together, and 
bringing all to a better understanding of one an- 
other. The imaginative Latin races and the cooler- | 
judging Teutonic, the fanciful oriental mind and 
the more practical western, are brought inte con- 
tact, and begin to react upon one another. Once 
more is beginning to be understood what the inward 
light of charity and of the Holy Spirit enabled the 
early Church to see—that no one part of the Church 
should hold itself aloof from sympathy with the 
rest. It is felt that worship and discipline being, 
like the true faith, everywhere essentially one, 
should be also, so far as may be lawfully and eon- 
sistently with true loyalty to Christ, manifestly one, 
so that the world, rejecting or honoring, shall be 
able, through all variations and differences, to 
recognize Christ’s Body as one throughout all the 
world. This will aid to bring about that unity of 
which, also, it will be one of many signs. 

Where differences of doctrine exist, there cere- 
monies will differ with them. Happily there are 
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few Liturgies in which these differences are mani- 


-, 


fest. But when our faith is the same, our ceremo- 
nial may fitly be the same; the same creed sung to 
like elevating strains, because it is one of faith’s 
most exalted hymns to the One whom we confess 
while we adore; and the bowed head at the Holy 
Name everywhere testifying like exaltation of 
Tim whom the world, now as ever, despises and 
rejects. Thus, all that marks a true and proper 
sacrifice, offered by a true priest, should be essen- 
tially alike. Where our mother Church of England 
has had, from of old, her own peculiar rites or cere- 
monies, those will be preferred; they are those 
minor distinctions which prove the freedom of 
churches which are all of them parts of one Body, 
and are “subject to one another” only as charity 
makes them so, If our own national Church have 
its peculiarities of rubric or ritual, these, it need 
not be said, are a law to us. ut, in point of fact, 
these are few, and of lesser importance. The general 
principle remains the same. We are members of a 
world-wide Body, inheritors of the wealth of cigh- 
teen centuries that have gone before. It was the 
sense of this which found utterance in the Thir- 
tieth Canon of 1603.* 

The cry of “Romanizing” has been 
raised too often to avail much. It is the 
ery of “wolf,” which may startle when first heard, 
but, too often repeated, it will lead to a suspicion 
of ignorance, cowardice, or stupidity. Intelligent 
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men begin to know what Romanism is and is not, 
and that a Catholic and Apostolic Church is under 
no obligation to give up any part of her fair heri- 
tage because other and corrupt churches share it 
with her. The real points of variance are serious 
enough. But the Liturgies are, for the most part, 
free from these. In the coming struggle with infi- 
delity, the Word of our Gop, the Catholic creeds, 
the Liturgies, the apostolic priesthood, the faith in 
our Saviour’s real and human presence in our 
midst, and His abiding priesthood in heaven as the 
source of reality in our earthly ministrations, will 
have none the less power because there is no 
branch of Christ’s Catholic Church, all the world 
over, which does not share them with us. 

Even the dogma of transubstantiation itself is, 
after all, and with all its pernicious consequences, 
a perversion of the Catholic doctrine of the Real 
Presence; and so far as reverence and care in cele- 
brating the Holy Sacrifice and ministering the 
“Holy Gifts” are concerned, the outward form 
and ceremony will not widely differ. 

Happily for us, the Liturgies, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, their significant ceremonies, go back, be- 
yond all dispute, far back of the ages of doctrinal 
dissensions upon the subject. They breathe a 
calmer air. They are too near the imperishable 
heavens to be soiled with the smoke or darkened 
by the mists of earth. Strife and doctrinal dispu- 
tation concerning the Holy Eucharist date no earlier 
than the eleventh century. But all the great Litur- 
gies go far back of that period. Superstition and 
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_error rarely ventured to tread on their holy ground ; 


and even to this day remains in the Roman Missal 
what it seems almost impossible to reconcile with 
modern Roman dogma concerning the Holy Eu- 
charist, namely, that affecting sacrificial prayer, 
found also in the Ambrosian, the Sarum, and other 
ancient Liturgies: “ We most humbly beseech 
Thee, Almighty Gop, command these things to be 
carried by the hand of Thy Holy Angel to Thy Al- 
tar on high, in the sight of Thy Divine Majesty, that 
as many as shall partake at this Altar of the most 
sacred Body and Blood of Thy Son may be filled 
with all heavenly grace and blessing.” 

It is too late to call the surplice “a rag of 
Popery ;” and the principle involved in that is the 
one which will regulate ceremony in our own free 
national Church. No more will be said concerning 
the question of “ Romanizing.” The good sense 
of Peter Martyr, whatever may be thought of many 
of his views, may well be commended to all dispu- 
tatious, captious, or uncharitable persons among 
us. He is writing to one of somewhat similar 
mind, namely, Bishop Hooper :* “In religious rites 
he was for keeping, as much as possible, to the 
precedents of Sacred Scripture and the most uncor 
rupted ages of the Church. However, he could 
not go so far in the other extreme as to believe the 
substance of religion affected by clothes; that to 
maintain the unlawfulness of all rites and ceremo- 
nies practised by the Church of Rome would draw 
a very inconvenient restraint upon the Church of 


¥ Quoted in Perry's Lawf, Ch, Orn, p. 69, 
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Gop. . . On the other side, granting these distine- 
tions were the inventions of the See of Rome, he 
did not think the contagion of Popery so malignant 
as to carry infection to every thing it touched, and 
make it prove mortal to a good man that made use 
of it. . . Things commonly seen are seldom gazed 
at to any disorder; and if the people should be affect- 
ed to any degree more than ordinary, ’tis to be 
hoped the solemnity of the habit, the holy pomp, 
might prove serviceable to them—that it might 
awaken their respect and re-collect their thoughts 
for the business they were about. And this seems 
to be one end of the institution of the Sacraments, 
that by sensible signs the mind might be wrought 
up to proper meditations.” 

Of greater weight to a true churchman must 
needs be the well-considered words of Bishop 
Cosin, one of the principal revisers of the Prayer- 
Book at the final settlement made in 1662, a tho- 
rough ritualist, and of unquestioned soundness in 
the faith: ‘‘Those who make so perilous a matter 
of our retaining those ceremonies common to us 
with the Church of Rome do seem to imagine that 
we have of late erected a frame of some new reli- 
gion, the furniture whereof we should not have 
borrowed from our enemies; . . whereas, in truth, 
we have continued the old religion; and the cere- 
monies which we have taken from them that were 
before us are not things that belong to this or that 
sect, but they are the ancient rites and customs of 
the Church of Christ, whereof ourselves being a 
part, we have the self-same interest in them which 
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our fathers before us had, from whom the same 
descended unto us.” (Cosin, vol. v. Ang. Cath. 
Lib.) 

The main question for us, then, must be, prational 
What order and ceremony are most conge- Use. 
nial to the spirit of our Liturgy as proved by the 
sources from which it is derived? The Liturgy, Altar 
Book, Missal—eall it by what name we please—has 
never, in any part of Christendom, contained full 
directions for the mode of celebration. Yet there 
has always been a well-understood, a traditional 
use, which has found expression, from time to time, 
in canons or otherwise, and which has been as care- 
fully adhered to as reverence, faith, and love have 
dictated. 

These things were familiar to those who used the 
reformed book. The same priests found the same 
words put into their mouths, though in their 
mother tongue, and the same actions ordered or 
suggested. In some points they were restrained ; 
chiefly where superstitious abuse had crept in. All 
was simplified, and suggested simpler ceremony. 
The frequent genuilections, the many crossings, the 
minute directions concerning incense, etc., might 
well seem uncongenial with the simpler rite. But 
the main struggle of the day was for more vital 
things; for Christ’s truth itself; for the ‘ King’s 
daughter’s” inward glory, not for her outward 
clothing. Many, in their zeal for that, were ready 
to strip her of this. Because the temple had been 
polluted, they would have nothing but the bare 
walls. Granting that this was good for the time, 
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it would be folly now to maintain the permanent 
good of it. Let the thoughtful reader consider the 
list of complaints made by a Puritan committee of 
the House of Lords, in 1641: “ Turning the Lord’s 
Tabie north and south, that is, altar-wise; setting 
candlesticks on it; bowing to it; compelling all 
communicants to come up to it, instead of allowing 
them to receive sitting in their seats; turning to 
the east at the creed; litany said in the midst of 
the church; offering bread and wine by church- 
wardens; a credence-table ; chanting the Te Deum; 
‘standing up in hymns and at Gloria Patri.” There 
is no question raised of things permitted or pro- 
hibited by church law. They are all known to be 
lawful, but all are outward signs of a system which 
is to be swept away, and all are alike detestable to 
those who reject the doctrine which these things 


‘express. 


And destruction kept pace with renovation till 
the whole Church fabric fell in the great Puritan 
rebellion. Yet, during the stormy period which 
preceded, while no complete rule was laid down, 
while even the ecclesiastical law existing in Pro- 
vincial Constitutions, etc., was never revised, while 
the confusion of parties and usages manifestly in- 
consistent with the doctrine and Liturgy of the 
Reformed Church,* while the constant change 


* It should be carefully borne in mind, during all historical inquiries, that 
Elizabeth’s reign presented one continual struggle to maintain the minimum 
of ritual, which rapidly became, during the two following reigns, a failing 
struggle. It is manifest that numbers of the clergy endeavored to escape the 
use of the surplice, or officiated without it. Complaints were made of some 
who did not even consecrate the bread and wine, but ministered them, with- 
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which marked the first°hundred years and more 
after Henry VIIL.’s separation from Rome, rendered 
it impossible that it should be otherwise, yet those 
who retained the faith in Christ’s mystical Presence 
certainly clung to its outward expression. And 
we cannot but notice that whatever assaults the 
Puritans made on Andrewes, Wren, Montagu, Laud, 
etc., there was no charge that they were violators 
of any law of their own reformed Church. On the 
contrary, these men insisted most strenuously on 
rubrical conformity, and punished excess. (See 
Andrewes’s Minor Theol. Works, Articles of In- 
quiry.) 

Whatever objectionable harshness or undue sub- 
servience to the king marked the course of any 
one, they were, after all, but resisters to innova- 
tion, overpowering, for the time, their own Church 
and Liturgy; they were the true representatives 
of what Edward VI.’s First Book made the rule in 
the English Church, and of what, therefore, the 
rubric of 1662 restored it to be. If, therefore, they 
are cited in this book, let it be well understood 
why it is done, and what weight their authority 
has. 

The general aversion to the Roman doctrine of 
sacrifice, “the sacrifice of masses,” became, for a 


out any use of the Canon, to people sitting in their pews. But this Calvin- 
istic and. Geneyan opposition was not merely to vestments and cerémonies as 
“Romish,? but also as Lntheran. See a letter to Lord Burleigh, in 1583, 
(quoted in Perry, p. 80,) “Some of the bishops excused themselves from 
compliance with the Prayer-Book; . . they, being chosen to be bishops, must 
either content themselves with things as they were or else leave them to the 
Papists, or to them which are not much better, that is, to Lutherans.” 
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time, a ruling principle. “To do away with this is 
the aim of Edward’s Second Book, though the 
‘change could not rest there. Altars were to be 
taken away, and it was, perhaps, Elizabeth’s per- 
sonal influence that enabled any to be retained. 
Tables were to be set wherever was most con- 
venient; if at the east end of the chancel, then 
table-wise, the end to the wall. But sacrifice could 
not be done away with unless the whole Liturgy 
were rejected for some of the proposed services of 
the Puritans. And the time came when no influ- 
ential part of the Church desired to destroy its 
Catholic ritual. The very word “ priest,” delibe- 
rately chosen by the Reformed Church, but cast 
away in great part, for a time, for the more ambigu- 
ous title of minister, was restored and so remains, 
This brief statement will show how the traditional 
use of the Liturgy was, necessarily, almost wholly 
lost; and how restoration of doctrine and worship 
restored it only in part. Hence, usage to this day 
differs almost as widely in England as here at 
home. It may be only right to add, however, that 
simpler ceremony than that of many other churches 
is certainly the spirit of our own. See the preface 
to the English Prayer-Book concerning ceremonies, 
although there is there also no description of them. 

Negatively, there is a certain limit. Reservation 
of the sacrament, however desirable in many cases 
of sickness, especially in large towns, seems to 
come under the prohibition of the reservation for 
worship. Elevation for the purpose of adoration 
to Christ’s corporeal presence, or whatever implies 
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a doctrine antagonistic to that of our Church, is 
plainly to be avoided. 

Affirmatively, also, distinctions between our own 
Anglican Church and those of continental Europe 
have been created by us; but they were either’ 
such as gave us back portions of our ancient heri- 
tage, of which we had both alike been deprived, or 
they came fully within the lawful power of each 
national Church. Happy examples of the former 
are the full restoration of the people’s part in the 
sacrifice; the presenting of themselves to Gop, in 
and with it, in their own mother tongue; the com- 
munion in both kinds; and in our own American 
Church the Oblation and Invocation after consecra- 
‘tion, so marked a feature of the ancient Liturgies. 

There is but one consistent and rational 
mode of viewing such directions as we jubricsa 
have concerning ceremonial. The rubrics “”!"™" 
give a minimum of what a thoughtful and careful 
celebration requires. They do not, they never did, 
constitute a full manual of directions for the priest. 
The place for the celebrant at the commencement 
is ordered; not at the epistle, gospel, or creed. 
Wheatley,* Palmer,+ and others not given to ex- 
aggeration, observe that some things not enjoined, 
or even when once enjoined the injunction after- 
ward removed, are still permissible. It would be 
well to bear in mind, in connection with this, the 
manifest hesitation and reserve after the Reforma- 
tion, even where faith and true loyalty to Christ 


* The sign of the cross, vi. 22, 
+The mixture, Palmer’s Orig, Liturg. iy. 9. 
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are concerned, induced by the overpowering fear 
of abuses. See, especially, the Second Book of 
Edward VI., where even that mention of the faith- 
ful departed is omitted which concludes so beauti- 
fully our intercessions at the Offertory. 

As a minimum, every rubrical direction in the 
Prayer-Book is binding on the conscience of the 
priest. He may find himself without organ, cho- 
risters, vestments, or church decorations, under the 
open sky with the two or three gathered together 
in Christ’s name; but he can still scrupulously ad- 
here to thé tetter of his ritual. And the spiritually- 
minded will find, even then, all for which heart and 
soul can ask. But how absurd to say that this 
minimum is to be also the maximum where intelli- 
gence, wealth, and refinement are surrounding men 
at home with countless products of taste and ele- 
gance, or where numbers of clergy have met to- 
gether on occasions which call for increased solem- 
nity. Under such circumstances, to have Gon’s 
worship even as the devout missionary priest is 
content to have it, is only to treat the Table of the 
Lord as contemptible, and to teach men that reality 
is found anywhere else rather than in communion 
with Gop through our dear Lord and Saviour. If 
men are much in love with what they call plainness 
and simplicity, let them first begin to show such 
things at home, in dress and furniture. Then they 
may more consistently speak of Gop’s house. 

It is the aim of this manual not only to look at 
that minimum up to which it is the duty of the 
faithful priest to labor to bring his parish, but also 
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= to inquire first into what may be considered the 


maximum, that is, from the high ground of theory 
and Catholic ritual to survey all which can be 
thought permissible and consistent with our own 
rite. But there is no intention or wish on the part 
of any ritualist to force this maximum upon un- 
willing priests or people. It may be shown to rest 
upon very high grounds; but if no positive law 
binds it upon us, and the authorities of the Church 
have suffered neglect to become a usage, it seems 
to lie within the discretion of individuals to judge 
when and how far they will restore. Only let it be 
again repeated, reformation or improvement in 
these things is RESTORATION. 

Were such a standard recognized, such variety 
would still remain as would teach our people that, 
instead of a superstitious overvaluing of ceremo- 
nies, in themselves edifying and impressive, we 
wish them to place far higher what is most truly 
essential and divine. 

But there are doctrinal differences even y.tinat 
among men equally catholic-minded. Can Pilferences. 
we, nevertheless, have a uniform ritual and ceremo- 
nial? It is confidently believed that in this no 
hinderance need be found. ‘The proof has been al- 
ready cited. The Liturgies and their ceremonial 
are older than the days of doctrinal disputation ; 
our own follows them so closely as to be in the 
same category. A careful ceremonial need involve 


nothing, therefore, in which all do not agree who 


hold a Christian priesthood and sacrifice. Without 
detracting from the importance of the questions in 


INTRODUCTION, 
dispute, or the labors of those saintly men who in | 
our day have examined them, we, taking the ser- — 
vices as they are, shall move in a calmer sphere, 
leaving to each man’s conscience to decide concern-— 
ing his inward homage to our dear Redeemer, as 
is Holy Sacrament. It is His blessed 
work and presence which make real what we do; 
He, therefore, condescends to bless and accept this 
poor effort to make His service outwardly less 
E unworthy of Him, in order that we may offer a _ 
Som spiritual sacrifice acceptable to Gop in Christ. 
; Amen, 


JHE J IME AND Move OF fELEBRATING 


THE PIVINE Pturey. 


Tr is not the aim of this manual to main- yy... 

tain that true loyalty to Christ implies the Eucharist 

a Minimum. 
restoration of the! Holy ;Eucharist as our 
chief act of worship on all holy days. If all the 
analogies of the Old Testament in those sacrifices 
which were anticipations of ours, (note especially 
the shew-bread, the memorial of the one continual 
sacrifice ;) if all the intimations of the New Testa- 
ment that hereby is continually to be showed forth 
“the Lord’s death till He come,” the continual 
offering on earth corresponding with the continual 
offering in heaven; if the example of apostolic 
Christians who found herein their chief common 
worship ;* if the very nature of the Holy Eucharist 
itself and the Liturgies of all parts of the Catholic 
Church ; if apostolic canons and excommunications 
against those who withdraw before the commu- 
nion; if the united testimony of all who speak of 
primitive worship ;t if the spirit of our own Litur- 
gy—if all these do not create a sense of obligation 
as respects this matter in every parish priest to 


* Soe Acts li, 42, xx. 7; 1 Cor. xi. 20. 
+ For example, Pliny and 8 Justin Martyr. 
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whom the way is open, or who can find or make a 
way, nothing further can be added. The writer 
can but adopt the words of the most judicious and 
conservative Philip Freeman in his latest tract 

ites and Ritual, (Murray,) 1866: “There is 
surely something deeply saddening in the spectacle 
(if it indeed be so) of a church busying herself with 
‘many things’— making much show of practical 
activity, of self-reparation, of improvement in ser- 
vices and ministries, of extension abroad, when all 
the while the one thing, namely, soundness and 
perfectness in apostolic faith and practice, is in any 
serious degree wanting to her. If, while she is 
manifesting a feverish anxiety about the more or 
less of ritual, there is in her rites (of which ritual 
is but the outward clothing) that which demands 
repair and readjustment on an extensive scale, 
then it is surely needful to press upon her, in the 
first instance, the redress of such essentials, before 
proceeding to speak of the accessories.” 

The struggle of the Church against worldliness 
and deterioration has, in all ages, been shown in 
the attempt, gradually relaxed, to keep up among 
her people a devout and frequent reception of the 
Holy Communion; but it has been reserved for 
these last days that the priesthood themselves 
should be found forgetful of their duty to “show 
forth the Lord’s death.’ How devout Christian 
love, in its holy aspirations, overcomes the tram- 
mels of custom and sect is strikingly shown in the 
history of the last days of the French Calvinist, 
Monod. 
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The reformers, in forbidding private ,,, 
masses, were only reverting, as in other Reformation. 
things also, to more ancient and better ways. See 
the Provincial Constitution of a.p. 960: “Let no 
priest celebrate mass alone, without one to make 
the responses,” etc.; or the ancient Anglo-Saxon 
Liber Legun Eccles., “non debet presbyter un- 


- quam solus absque aliis viris Missam celebrare, ut 


sciat quando salutet, et quis ei respondeat. Debet 
salutare circumstantes suos, et illi ei resfiondere 
debent.” It adds the Gospel promise, “ where two 
or three,” ete. Accordant with this is the rubric 
in Edward VI.’s First Prayer-Book; in order “that 
the receiving of the sacrament may be most agree- 
able to the institution thereof, and to the usage of 
the primitive Church, some one at the least of that 
house in every parish to whom it appertaincth to 
offer for the charges of the communion, or some 
other whom they shall provide, shall receive the 
communion with the priest,” that is, on the Lord’s 
Day and other feasts. “On week-days he shall for- 
bear to celebrate except he bave some that will 
communicate with him.” 

This shows plainly enough that, at that time, the 
Reformed Church locked upon the weekly Eucha- 
rist as the minimum of obligation for the priest ; 
the daily celebration being the maximum. 

Indeed, this was not distinctive of the Catholic 
patty in the English Church; for there were zeal- 
ous Calvinists and others equally earnest in the 
matter. Bucer, for example, expresses his dislike of 
two celebrations on high festivals, for which the 
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reformers, following ancient usage, had provided ; 
because it implies a larger number of communi- 
cants at Easter, the canonical time when only one 
annual communion was the minimum permitted 
to the laity, by church discipline, ‘whereas all 
ought to commune on every Lord’s day.” (Quoted 
in Procter, p. 42.) 

_.. How much rather, then, if this be true, must it 
be the duty of the priesé to offer the holy sacrifice 
on every Lord’s day, at least. And yet, so low 
had the Church sunk by the year 1662, that the 
Presbyterians, at the Savoy Conference, wanted an 
order that the clergy should celebrate at least three 
times annually, if a due number of communicants 
were ready. To-which the bishops replied, that, 
“the priest standing at the table minds us of our 
duty to receive the Holy Communion, some, at 
least, every Sunday.” (Cardwell’s Conf. p. 323.) 
The same remark will be found, also, in a tract 
by Bishop Hobart, showing that thoughtful men, 
under all circumstances, could not but feel how 
much was lacking in the actual state of things 
around them. We shall not wonder at the falling 
off in a hundred years after the Reformation, if we 
recall the effects of the Great Rebellion. “The 
Sacrament was laid aside in those distracting times, 
in many parishes in the kingdom, for near twenty 
years,” (Bishop Patrick ;) “this solemn part of re- 
ligion was almost quite forgotten ; the remembrance 
of Christ’s death was soon lost among Christians,” 
(Archbishop Tillotson ;) “the Sacrament was laid 
aside, in Cromwell’s days, in most parishes in the 
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nation. In many churches there was no speaking 


of the Sacrament for fifteen or sixteen years; till 


it was feared the Lord’s Supper would come to be 
ranked among those superstitious ceremonies that 
must be abolished.” (Dr. Durell.) See Freeman’s 
“Rites and Ritual,” p. 31. e 

Only once Lhe Provincial Constitutions of the Eng- 
aday. lish Church,* for example, those of Stephen 
Langton, forbid the priest to celebrate more than 
once a day, except on Christmas and Easter. This 
is a general rule in the Catholic Church. 

Afar The Holy Eucharist should, as the rule, 
Maths. ‘be preceded by Morning Prayer, although 
this may, of course, be said at a different hour. It 
is a holy and blessed preparation for our nearer ap- 
proach to Christ. The Provincial Constitutions of 
1322 order that Matins, Prime, and Terce shall pre- 
cede the Liturgy. It was the evident intention of 
the English Church, at the Reformation, to con- 
form to ancient usage in this as in most other re- 
spects. This is plainly indicated in the rubric 
prefixed to the Liturgy in the first Book of Ed. 
VI: “So many as intend to be partakers of the 
Holy Communion shall signify their names to the 
curate overnight, or else in the morning, afore the 
beginning of matins, or immediately after.” 

The proper hour is any suitable time 
from break of day until noon. The his- 
tory of the successive changes in this respect seems 
to be something like this. The Church, at first, 
following the Jewish rule, reckoned her feasts from 


* On the legal bearing of these Provincial Constitutions, note, once for all, 


the remark in the Introduction, p, 33, 
fo 


oe 
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sunset on the previous day. Hence, the Holy Eu- 
charist, on a feast-day, would, after the example of 
the Lord himself, be celebrated at some hour in 
the preceding night. (See Acts xx.7.) In Pliny’s 
time the usual hour had become the early morning. 
So, also, says Tertullian, “‘ Antelucanis ccctibus Hu- 
charistiam sumimus.” (De Coron, Milit. c. 3.) The 
altar lights, whose symbolism afterward became so 
expressive, may be, also, a memorial of this. (See 
pp. 86, 87, 88.) 

But the chief objection to the custom of 


Fasting 5 . 

and afternoon and evening Eucharists, now com- 

Afternoon . : : 

Commu. ing into use in some parts of our Church, ap- 

nion. oy) eae a 7 
pears to lie in its antagonism to the ancient 


and universal rule, that the Heavenly Bread be the 
first food on the day of its reception ;* that, for 
reverence’ sake, and for the spiritual end in view, it 
be received fasting. This is the ancient rule of the 
English Church. It is the present rule of all Orien- 
tal and Western churches. The only certain excep- 
tion, that of the African Church in the age of St. 
Augustine, namely, the communion on Maunday 
Thursday, serves but to prove the rule; for St. 
Augustine (Joc. cit.) says that the African custom 
was to have two communions on that day, one in 
the morning, for those who could not fast all day, 
and one in the evening, for those who could. Cas- 
sian says that the canonical hour in Egypt was 
nine a.m. Apollinarius Sidonius, in the age of St. 
Chrysostom, gives the same for the Gallican Church ; 
St. Chrysostom the same for the Oriental. (See 


* See St. Aug.’s first letter to Januarius, (Ep. 54, Migne’s ed.) 
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Bingham, xiii. 9.) Bishop Sparrow.lays down the 
‘same rule for English churchmen. 

It may perhaps be claimed that the labors of the 
unassisted parish priest hinder among us his strict 
observance of this Catholic rule. But surely, we 
should shun a usage which tends to»prevent our 
devouter people from following it. It should be a 
matter for serious consideration whether, consis- 
tently with a due reverence for the Lord’s high 
service, we can encourage our people to commune 
at a time when the labors of the day, the per- 
missible gratifications of the table, or the pleasures 
of society, have tended to render both body and 
mind least prepared for a spiritual admission into 
the Holy of Holies. 


JHE Move OF RECITING THE PIVINE 
Piturcy. 


The mode of reciting has been, among us, left 
to each pricst’s individual notions. The ancient 
usage of the Church, on the other hand, is, in 
principle, but one. The Reformed Church re- 
tained it until the universal destruction of the 
church system in the Great Rebellion left few 
traces of it beyond the cathedrals, in which it is 
still continued. The last few years, however, have 
seen, also, 2 large number of parish churches re- 
storing their ancient usage. 

It is a misapprehension of the whole subject to 
eall this mode the “cathedral use ;” for it was as 
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universal as the Liturgy itself. See the Reformatio 
Legum, “a work of great authority in determining 
_the practice of those times,” quoted by Phillemore, 
in Burn’s Ecc. Law: “eadem parochiarum in 
urbibus constitutarum erit omnis ratio, festis et 
dominicis diebus, que prius collegiis et cathedral., 
ecclesiis, ut vocant, attributa fuit.” The following 
considerations are commended, therefore, to the 
thoughtful celebrant. 

An address to Almighty Gop is too un- 
like other modes of speech that we shouid 
argue from them concerning the proper mode of 
speaking it. The artificial and sustained reading 
tone, in which we convey the sentiments of another, 
differs widely from the colloquial tone, with its mi- 
nutely varied and continual inflections, in which we 
convey our own sentiments to another. There is, 
again, the preaching or oratorical tone, in which 
we address a multitude, more elevated and less 
varied, but, perhaps, with bolder or greater inflec- 
tions than those which we use in conversing with 
one person. All these we acquire by imitation, 
correcting our faults by direct instruction. 

But in which of these shall we speak to Almighty 
Gop? The question requires an answer. Were 
we speaking thus alone, the whole matter might, 
perhaps, be left to natural feeling; for, when the 
heart speaks, Gop will not criticise the tones. But 
while this public sacrifice of our lips is presented 
to Gop alone, it must be audible to others, convey 
to their minds what we are doing, and aid them 
in doing the same, or in responding Amen, while 
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it ought, in itself, to be suited to what natural 
reverence would dictate. The reading tone may 
approach this, but it suggests that “praying from 
a book” which offends devout souls. The collo- 
quial tone, though common enough, verges on 
formal profanity, and admits no apology. The 
preaching tone, though very frequently heard, is 
offensive to all just sentiments of reverence, or of 
the nature of divine worship. It approaches too 
nearly to those “eloquent prayers,” so-called, of 
many Protestants, in which, while the words are 
addressed to Gop, the aim appears to be chiefly to 
impress the heart of the hearer. A few persons, 
with very superior powers of elocution, are “ im- 
pressive readers” of the Liturgy. The great ma- 
jority, who do not instinctively or consciously adopt 
the following mode, fall into one or other of the 
above errors. 


ae There is then a fourth tone, which many 
Monotone. of the clergy unconsciously adopt, and a 
few consciously ; it is that which conforms to the 
ancient usage of all parts of the Catholic Church, 
namely, a MONOTONE, in a pitch a little higher than 
the ordinary tone of the voice, for the greater por- 
tion of the words, with or without some slight musi- 
cal inflection at the end of sentences, or before the 
Amen in which the people respond. The most or- 
dinary inflection, if any be used at all, is the falling 
aminor third at the end of the prayer, on an un- 
accented syllable, or falling a minor third and then 
ascending a full tone when the last syllable is accent- 
ed; thus: 
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E = es =e 
O Lord, show Thy mercy up-......-..+++ On us. 

E =e re 


And grant us thy salva-........+-eeseeceeee HON. 


Some undue prejudice may have arisen 
from a misunderstanding of this. First 
then, let the celebrant be sure that even the mono- 
tone, pure and simple, is not necessarily ‘‘ monoto- 
nous;” that ifhe have music in his ear or in his voice, 
it is probable that he has already conformed, more 
or less closely, to Catholic usage in this matter, and 
only needs, at first, a little attention, after a consul- 
tation with his organist ; that it is quite unneces- 
sary for him to be a singer in order to give a due 
recitation of the words; that the church tone is not 
necessarily a nasal drawl, an inaudible mumbling, 
or a hurried, half articulate gabbling ;* that he 
may recite the words with due attention to sense, 
emphasis, and expression; that, with his organist’s 
help and guidance, he may select some such pitch 
as suits his voice and the building in which he min- 
isters, the larger the building the higher being the 
pitch; that the choir and people, responding Amen, 
can thus catch the pitch of his voice and respond 
in the same, or in the fourth and third above; thus: 


Objections. 


* “ Partite voces, et distincte pronuntientur, et cantus sit illorum clarus 


et aptus, ut ad auditorum sensum et intelligentiam perveniant,”—Reform., 
Legum. 


aie 


Through Jesus Christ our Lord. A-men, or A-men, or A-men, 


that lastly, all this, if not already a habit with him, 
will soon become such; and that speaking aloud 
to Gop in the hearing of others, may well, even as 
regards the tone, require some little previous pre- 
paration, as fitly, at least, as preaching or reading 
to the congregation :—let all these things be duly 
considered, and the question will present few diffi- 
culties. 

Some have quite needlessly found a stum- 
go% bling-block in rubrics which use the word 
“read,” “say,” or “sing.” It is needful to remem- 
ber that these are technical words handed down to 
us from pre-reformation times, and must mean now 
just what they always did. 

To “read” =/egere, refers to any use ofa book. To 
“say ’=dicere, commonly signifies any distinct mu- 
sical recitation on one note with few and simple in- 
flections, as distinguished from to “sing” =cantare, 
with florid inflections, or in choral harmonies, fig- 
ures, etc.; thus, “ Here the people shall say, Glory 
be to Thee, O Lord,” which is commonly and very 
properly recited musically, with an inflection of a 
semi-tone at the end. “The order how the Psalter 
is appointed to be read,” (English Prayer-Book ;) 
yet the Psalms are there pointed for chanting, and 
were universally sung after the Reformation, as 
being Gon’s inspired hymns. “Then shall be sung 
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or said the Apostles’ Creed by the minister and the 
people, standing, except only on such days as the 
Creed of St. Athanasius is appointed to be read.” 
(English Prayer-Book.) But, before the Athanasian 
Creed, “this confession of our Christian faith shall be 
sung or said.” The title of the Fifteenth Canon of 
1603 is, ‘The Litany to be read on Wednesdays 
and Fridays,” but in the text of the Canon, ‘ The 
Litany shall be said or swung when,” ete. 

That seeking for edification which marked the re- 
formers is shown by the book which Merbecke is- 
sued, “cum privilegio,” in 1549, wherein the new 
service is set to music as plain, in comparison with 
some ornate uses which had existed, as the book 
itself. This contemporary use seems to settle the 
meaning of the rubric, “‘ Then shall the priest say,” 
that is, with this simple, musical recitation. 

The subject is again illustrated by the Injunction 
of Elizabeth, which commands “a modest and dis- 
tinct song to be so used in all parts of the Common 
Prayer, that the same may be as plainly under- 
standed as if it were read without singing;” that 
is, Ed. VI.’s use is restored. Note, also, that the 
injunction does not simply say, read, as it might if 
reading exclude musical recitation. 

These difficulties or objections removed, it may 
be well to add that this musical mode of worship, 
which elevates our addresses to Gop above our ordi- 
nary tone, is, in very truth, and for that reason, most 
congenial with the Liturgy itself. “The cause ot 
singing the Psalms, Commandments, and Prayers in 
the Church is, that Christians may testify that ‘the 
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Divine law is not troublesome and grievous to them, 
but pleasant and sweet; and that they keep it not 
from fear but from love, according to that of the 
119th Psalm, ‘Thy statutes have been my songs in 
the house of my pilgrimage.’” (Bishop Cosin, vol. 
vy.) ‘In the singing of our Creed, we exercise those 
several Christian graces, and at the same time both 
lift up our hearts to Gop in this our confession, and 
declare with joy before men and angels, to the praise 
of our Gop, that we from our hearts receive these 
truths and expect to be saved in the belief of them, 
blessing Gop, who has revealed them to us, and 
wrought in our souls a persuasion of them, ~What 
any can blame in this practice I do not see.” “To 
conclude, the singing of the Nicene Creed is ap- 
proved by several of the first reformers. ... by 
Luther, . . . by Peter Martyr,” etc. (Bishop Wet- 
enhall, a.p. 1670.) 

Sh oats The music of the Liturgy is extremely 
the Liturgy. varied, ascending step by step, from the 
monotone, through the simple inflection of versicles 
and responses, the proses of kyries, etc., and the 
metrical hymns which are peculiarly the treasures 
of this office, to the most elaborate anthems for 
Creed or Sanctus which skilled choirs can sing. 
The Parish Priest will regulate this according to 
the materials at command, preferring that a little 
should be well done, rather than to indulge the 
ordinary ambition of half-drilled choirs which over- 
leaps itself The varied richness and grandeur of 
the music of the Liturgy, is not likely to be develop- 
ed when it is combined with our long Matins and 
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Litany. But most strenuously should the Parish 

Priest insist upon a correction of the ordinary abuse 
__-ef-a choir’s devoting all their skill upon the prepara- 

tory office, and then withdrawing just as the most | 

solemn and exalted part of Divine Worship is be- | 

ginning. What is this but indirectly throwing con- 

tempt upon our Lord’s Institution ? 


ee 


JHE PRNAMENTS OF THE fHURCH AND 


OF THE MunisTERS THEREOF. 


In the English Church, and also in the Ameri- 
can, if, notwithstanding the omission of the rubric 
upon the subject, English ecclesiastical law is still 
ours, these “ ornaments” are what were in use by 
the authority of Parliament, in Edward VI.’s sec- 
ond year, in which year, also, the statute of uni- 
formity appointed the reformed Prayer-Book to 
be used on and after the next Pentecost. How 
little, in a legal point of view, can be argued from 
the omission of this rubric in our Prayer-Book, 
may be inferred from the corresponding omission 
of the rubric directed against “ private masses.” 
ee It is noteworthy that the Prayer-Book 
to, nowhere makes any mention of decora- 
tions, or of what may contribute to a more ornate 
and expressive celebration. It makes no provision 
for assistants in the celebration of the Holy Eu- 
charist, except in ministering the chalice. It only 
orders what may be called the “instrwmenta,” and 

‘ 
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OF THE MINISTERS THEREOF. ot 


the minimum of what is requisite for a due, but 


~ “plain,” celebration on the part of an unassisted 


parish priest. 

How unnecessary, therefore, is the dispute con- 
cerning the legality of certain decorations based on 
the absence of any reference to them in the Pray- 
er-Book. The same negative argument would 
exclude Christmas greens, flowers in any part of 
the church, organs, chimes of bells, figures-in 
stained glass, altar-rails, etc. 

The argument is a very simple one: If nothing 
be permissible but that which the first Prayer- 
Book allows, and the phrase, “by act of Parlia- 
ment,” exclude all beside, then no decorations 
whatever, in any part of the church, are permis- 
sible; for the rubric does not say “ornaments of 
the altar,” but “ ornaments of the church.” 

But decorations are permissible ; 

Therefore, etc. 

The whole legal difficulty in England concerning 
cross, lights, etc., appears to be escaped by simply 
making use of a reredos, or altar-shelf, for such 
decorations. 

In accordance with the plan marked out in the 
preface, we shall take up, first, the instrumenta, 
and, secondly, the decorations. 


JHE ALTAR, OR TABLE OF THE Lorp. 


Both terms are in use, and both are 
equally applicable; the one with reference 
to the Eucharistic Sacrifice celebrated thereon, the 
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other to the Holy Communion thence administered. 
When the worshipper partakes of the Holy Gifts 
which have been first offered to Gon, the altar be- 
comes the table. The prophet Malachi (i. 7, 12) 
uses the terms interchangeably of the Altar of 
{srael: ‘Ye offer polluted bread upon Mine Altar 
... and ye say... The Table of the Lord is 
contemptible.” See, to the same effect, Ezekiel 
xli-22 and: xltv.: 15; 116.. Sts PauljelyContxaeag 
applies the term table in like manner, to heathen 
altars: “ Ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s Ta- 
ble and of the table of devils.” But he says, also, 
Heb. xiii. 10, “ We have an altar,” (Svovacrfptor,) 
‘whereof they have no right to eat,” etc. The 
term altar, during the first three hundred years 
after Christ, is the one invariably used by Chris- 
tian writers. (See St. Ignat. ad Phil. iv.) 

The first Prayer-Book of Edward VI. undoubt- 
edly expresses the true mind of the more Catholic 
portion of the English reformers; and this freely 
uses the term altar. Other influences, which soon 
predominated, as well as the wish to do away 
wholly the Roman idea of the sacrifices of masses, 
substituted the word table throughout the second 
book; and the same influences, wherever they pre- 
vailed, which was by no means universally, re- 
moved the altars, turned the altar-stones to com- 
mon uses, and introduced tables placed “ table- 
wise,” that is, with the ends east and west. But 
Mary’s reign, to a considerable extent, restored 
the altars; and Elizabeth’s personal influence 
hindered very much any further removal, while 
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church authority, in her reign, caused the tables 
to be quite generally placed altar-wise. This was 
one step toward preserving the Catholic doctrine 
concerning the Holy Eucharist, and was so re- 
garded both by friends and enemies. With refer- 
ence to this, the canons of 1603 say: “ We declare 
that this situation of the Holy Table doth not 
imply that it is, or ought to be, esteemed a true 
and proper altar, whereon Christ is again really 
sacrificed, but it is and may be called an altar by 
us in that sense in which the primitive church 
called it an altar, and in no other.” 

The tone of apology in this canon is easily un- 
derstood by a reference to the time of its promul- 
gation. When the Church has been protesting 
against Roman doctrine, the phrase “ Holy Ta- 
ble” has been preferred. When the truth of a 
sacrifice has been in danger of disappearing from 
Christian minds and hearts, then the word altar 
has been again employed. The American Church 
has used the word altar in-a distinctive office of 
hers, the Institution service; and one use of the 
word is sufficient to indicate that, in her judgment, 


the term truly and properly belongs to the Lord’s 


Holy Table. 

The proper situation is, undoubtedly, in 
our square chancels, at the east end, the 
altar standing north and south. In the apsidal 
chancels, now coming into use, it may stand upon 
the chord of the apse. But the place of the cele- 
brant is still where he would be in the former case, 
and where he now stands in the Oriental Church, 


Situation, 
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The introduction of a chancel architecture, novel in 
the English Church, does not change the meaning of 
her rubrics. The priest stands before the people, 
and faces the same way with them; because he, 
with them, makes the sacrifice to Almighty Gop. 
He turns from them, because he is not speaking to 
them. He turns toward them when he administers 
the Holy Communion, coming to them then as Gop’s 
minister in the Holy Gifts. 

The altar may be made either of wood 
or of stone. Both are primitive. The 
very ancient altar still preserved in Rome, at 
which tradition says that St. Peter himself cele- 
brated, and where only the Pope celebrates, and 
that but once a year, is made entirely of wood, not 
even containing the stone slab, or altar-stone, of 
which mention is made below. But St. Athana- 
sius, Zp. ad Solitar. Vit. agentes, by adding évdivn 
yap 7, seems to imply that altars were not always 
in Egypt made of that material. St. Augustine, 
Ep. ad Bonifac., (Ep. 185, Migne’s ed.,) says: 
“lignis altaris effractis,’ without any such ex- 
planation. When more costly churches, however, 
than those of the first three centuries were erected 
in the peaceful days of Constantine, stone, it is 
certain, became an ordinary material. St. Greg. 
Nyss.’s words (a4.p. 370-400) imply that stone 
was usually so employed in his age; and a French 
council (4.p. 809) decreed that that material alone 
should be used. This is also the rule of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church. The Eastern Church, on the other 
hand, has continued the use of wood. When the 


Material. 
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altar is a costly one, with elaborate carvings, stone 
is preferable. In a country like this, also, where so 
frequent changes are occurring, stone is better for 
reverence’ sake, because the Holy Table will be 
less liable, in case of such change, to be dese- 
crated or profaned for common uses. 

If wood be used, a thick stone slab (the ‘“ super- 
altar”) may be set in it, at the middle of the 
Holy Table, slightly raised above the rest of the 
surface, and large enough to hold conveniently 
the alms and oblations. It is an ancient custom 
to distinguish the altar-slab, as well as the linen 
which is used for the Holy Sacrament, namely, the 
pall of the altar, the corporal, and the veil of the 
sacrament, by five crosses, one in the centre and 
one at each angle. 

The altar may be of an inclosed rectan- 
gular box-form, or tomb-shape, or it may 
consist of a slab five or six inches thick, supported 
on heavy columns. A “ foot-pace,” “ predella,” or 
altar-platform, is much to be desired, as both add- 
ing to the dignity of the altar itself and being, 
also, the place of the celebrant while officiating, 
throughout the service. This platform should ex- 
tend at least fifteen to twenty-four inches in front 
of the altar, but need not reach more than six 
inches beyond the north and south ends. 

The size of the altar will vary with that 
of the church. But, for a seemly use of 
the midst of the altar for the Oblation and Conse- 
eration, of the Gospel side for the book and its 
desk, and of the Epistle side for preparation of the 


Shape. 


Size, 
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elements before the Oblation, it should be not less 
than six feet in length. From two feet six inches 
to three feet in width, and three feet six inches in 
height, will be found to be suitable dimensions. 

The ascent to the predella may be by two steps, 
each of the same height with the platform-step, 
about fifteen inches in width, and either extending 
across the sanctuary or of the same length with 
the foot-pace. These steps will be the proper 
place of the “Gospeller and Epistoler,” or “ dea- 
con and sub-deacon,” the assistant ministers in the 
celebration. 

It will be convenient to have a space of six feet, 
at least, from these steps to the sanctuary-rail or 
step. A well-arranged sanctuary, then, will not 
be much less than twelve feet in depth. <A pas- 
sage behind the altar will be found convenient, if 
there be room, and will sometimes aid in prevent- 
ing an irreverent treatment of the Holy Table, 
which is offensive to thoughtful churchmen when 
shown toward any thing connected with Gop’s 
House. The same feeling which suggests that 
the Holy Bible be not treated like a common 
book, will lead to a due, not a superstitious, rever- 
ence for the Lord’s Holy Table. A small stand 
for altar-book will be found convenient, leaving 
the celebrant’s hands unencumbered. Nothing else 
will be placed upon the Lord’s Table, except what 
is required by the ritual itself. 

Altar. The altar-slab should be, at all times, 
Coverings. covered with the “ super-frontal,” a cover- 
ing of cloth or velvet, hanging down about ten 
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inches on the front and ends. It may be fringed, 
and richly embroidered with symbolic decorations. 
Such a covering is provided for by an English 
canon. 

The front of the altar, if richly carved or painted, 

may be left exposed; or it may be covered with an 
embroidered frontal, terminating below in a deep 
fringe. Frontal and super-frontal are most becom- 
ing when they fit closely. If they be changed with 
the Christian seasons, small hooks attached to the 
reredos or altar-shelf will be found convenient. 
peaior On the super-frontal is placed the “ fair, 
the Altar. white linen cloth,” or ‘altar-pall,” hang- 
ing down over the ends of the slab. It need not 
hang over the front. It may be edged with heavy 
lace. The five crosses marked upon it, and upon 
corporal and veil of the Sacrament, will indi- 
cate their use for holy purposes. <A plain linen is 
preferable to damask. If the Holy Eucharist be 
regularly celebrated, this pall of the altar need 
not be removed. Oiled silk will protect the altar- 
coverings when the service is not going on. 
Te The Crepencr, or Table of Prothesis, 
Credence. jg a small side-table or shelf in the corner 
of the sanctuary, most conveniently placed on the 
Epistle side, and covered with white linen at the 
time of celebration. At other times it may be 
covered with its fringed green cloth. 

The priest being ordered to set the bread and 
wine on the Lord’s Table at the time of the Offer- 
tory, it is convenient to have a place readily ac- 
cessible where they may be prepared before 
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service. Otherwise, they would be brought from 
the vestry, which is not desirable. If a shelf is 
_used, care should be taken that it be sufficiently 
large; for the alms-basin and the book of Epis- 
tles and Gospels will be most conveniently placed 
upon it. 
The Seprria are seats for the celebrant 
and his two assistants during the sermon, 
or long choral anthems. They are usually arched 
recesses within the wall of the sanctuary. They 
are either level, or, if the altar-steps extend the 
whole width of the sanctuary, may be graded ac- 
cordingly. In the former case, the celebrant will 
occupy the middle seat, with his two assistants on 
either hand. Otherwise, the easternmost end of 
the chancel is the superior place. 


Sedilia, 


Bishop's A Bisnor’s Cuarr, if introduced, (not essen- 
Chair. tial) should be set on the north side of the 
sanctuary, below the platform, facing south. For the 
clergy in divine service to sit facing the people is an 
objectionable custom which no thoughtful priest would 
follow if he could possibly do otherwise. Inward and 
outward causes for distraction are frequent and painful 
enough, without his being placed so as to be almost in- 
voluntarily disturbed by whatever is going on in church, 
especially what no discipline may be able to hinder about 
the door or at the further end. 
s A screen, or REREDOS, may extend across the 
etable 3 i : 
Sa sanctuary behind the altar. It will be especially 
‘required in large churches. Embroidered tapes- 
try may be fitly substituted in smaller buildings. The 
panels of the reredos may be very richly decorated with 
painting or sculpture, if means allow. 


To this may be attached the aLrar-snexr,or retable, a shelf 


_ of the length of the altar, six to twelve inches above it, and 


six to eight inches in breadth. It will add much to the 
beauty and dignity of the Holy Table, and will be a suit- 
able place for cross, candlesticks, flower-vases, or other 
ornaments, in the restricted sense of the word, that is, 
things which add to the dignity of divine service, but are 
not essential to its due celebration. 

The A stone basin, with orifice and drain, called 
Piscinaa the Piscrna, is generally found in ancient 
churches. The reverent priest will prefer to see that the 
sacred vessels are cleansed before they are removed from 
the sanctuary. And he may, perhaps, at one of the suit- 
able intervals of divine service, adopt that ancient, expres- 
sive, and reverent custom of the ‘washing of the hands,” 
which has never been wholly laid aside in our branch of 
the Church, and which will remind him, in the most solemn 
action of his life, of that inward purity with which he must 
come before Gop, and minister about holy things. The 
action, reverently performed, may remind him of the words 
which the Holy Ghost puts into the Psalmist’s mouth, (Ps. 
xxvi. 6,) ‘I will wash my hands in innocency, and so will 
I go to thine altar.” This thought-has put it into the hearts 
of some of our reformed church’s holiest men, ever since 
the Reformation, to continue this ancient and catholic usage, 
And that must be a narrow mind which can find in it any 
thing to which to object. 

If the church have no piscina, a metal basin, distin- 
guished by its shape from all ordinary associations, may 
be used, if the priest desire to continue this custom. 

The The AumBrye is a small locker or cupboard for 
Aumbrye. articles used in the celebration. If adopted, it 
will most conveniently be placed in the north wall of the 


sanctuary. f ; 
hiss Arar Raits are not an essential “ ornament 


Rails. of the church, and are, therefore, placed here. 
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If, as some English lawyers maintain, the first book of Ed. 
VI. is our only standard, there is no legal authority for 
their use. Their introduction appears to have been due to 
the stricter churchmen under Archbishop Laud, who found 
the Lord’s Table, in many places, treated with shocking 
irreverence; while, on the other hand, the Puritan House 
of Commons, in 1648, ordered their removal. Ifthe chan- 
cel have ascreen or rail, they are useful only for communi- 
cants who require a support in kneeling. For this purpose 
a movable rail, of painted iron, for example, standing by its 
own weight or secured to the floor and walls, might be 
used. At other times the chancel will, perhaps, appear 
better without them. 


JHE f URNITURE OF THE ALTAR. 


The Altar Furniture required by the rubric as a 
minimum, consists of Paten, Chalice, and Flagon, 
the “fair white linen cloth of the altar,” or altar 
pall, and the “ fair linen cloth,” or Veil of the Holy 
Sacrament. In addition to these, the first book of 
Edward VI. mentions also the * Corporal.” Other 
articles mentioned below are seemly decorations, 
and recognized in the ancient usages of our Angli- 
can Communion. 

The Cratice is rarely, in this country, 

ee made of a suitable form, but usually after 
the pattern of dinner-table goblets; pre- 
senting, in almost every particular, the reverse 
of what its pattern should be.* The foot should 

* Cooper, Amity street, corner of MacDougal, New-York, can be confi- 


dently recommended, as an experienced and conscientious worker in ‘true 
ecclesiastical patterns, 
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be wider than the bowl, in order to prevent the 
danger of upsetting. The stem need not be more 
than four inches long; a knob at the middle of it 
facilitates the holding of it. The bowl, instead of 
the usual elongated oval, which is inconvenient to 
empty, should present in outline the section of an 
oval, through the longer or transverse axis. The 
lip should not turn over. It is well to gild the in- 
terior of the bowl. One chalice with a flagon is 
ordinarily sufficient. The rubric contemplates only 


one for the consecration, and this is most consis- 


tent with the unity of the service itself. A second 
chalice is required only for a large number of com- 
municants, with two persons administering. The 
paten fits the top of the chalice. 

For a larger number of communicants a larger 
plate may also be used, or the bread may be 
placed, according to Edward VI.’s first book, on 
the corporal. 

The Fracon should not be a copy of an ordi- 
nary tankard. 

The Orrertory Basty. One only is needed, 
and it should not be large. The alms being col- 
lected by the proper persons in wooden basins, or 
in velvet bags, may be transferred to the more 
costly vessel for the reverent placing on the 
altar. 

The Corroran is spread upon the middle of the 
altar, on the stone altar-slab or “ara,” before 
the offertory, in order that on it may be placed the 
“alms and oblations.” It should be eighteen to 
twenty-four inches square, embroidered with its 
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five crosses, and may be edged with lace or other- 
wise enriched. 

It will be well to distinguish ail the sacred vest- 
ments, as separated from common uses, by having 
them marked with an embroidered cross. 


The “fair linen cloth” for the veiling of the 
Holy Sacrament after Communion, is called, in the 
Oriental Church, the “ Aer,” a term used by Bishop 
Andrewes and others. In the East, the holy obla- 
tions are veiled with it until the Anaphora, when 
it is, according to the Liturgy of St. James and 
others, lifted up with a most expressive prayer, 
évX7) TOU KaTaTEeT&ouaTOs, Which shows that the un- 
veiling was regarded as a symbolic representation 
of the heavenly truth expressed in Heb. x. 19, 20: 
“We give Thee thanks, O Lorp our Gop, that 
Thou hast given us boldness to enter into the ho- 
liest, by a new and living way, which Thou hast 
consecrated for us through the veil of the flesh of 
Thy Christ. Having been counted worthy, there- 
fore, to enter into the place of the tabernacle of 
Thy glory, and to be within the veil, and to behold 
the holy of holies, we fall down before thy good- 
ness,” etc. (Prayer of the Veil, Lit. of St. James.) 

This Veil of the Sacrament is not, by the Ameri- 
can Church, directed to be used until after Com- 
munion; but if no “ chalice veil” is provided, it 
might be used instead. It should be of the finest 
linen, eighteen to twenty-four inches square, mark- 
ed as above, and may be edged with lace. 
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A Crvet, or Amputra of glass, will be desirable, if the 
-ancient English custom, found also in every part of the 
Catholic Church except the Armenian, and followed by 
some of our best divines since the Reformation, be retain- 
ed, namely, the ‘putting thereto (to the wine) a little pure 
and clear water.” (Edward VI.’s First Book. See infra 
the ‘‘Mixture.”) The same water-cruet may serve also for 
the Lavatio manwum, and for the ablutions at the altar 
after service. 

A Craticr Ver, made of silk, will be found a seemly 
decoration of the holy vessels. It will cover them until 
the Offertory, as in the Greek Church they are covered by 
the Aer. It may be twenty inches square, and embroi- 
dered. 

A Bursr, or Corporat Case, to contain corporal and 
veil of the Sacrament, will be desirable. It will mark a 
due respect, not a superstitious regard, for those things 
which have their place near the Blessed Sacrament, and 
preserve them from soiling. We may well call to mind 
the noteworthy allusions in the Gospel to the “ fair linen,” 
which wrapped the very crucified Body Itself; the care 
which angelic ministrants showed at the Resurrection ; 
and that ‘ the napkin that was about His Head” is deemed 
worthy of mention in the Word of Gop itself. This Burse 
may be nine inches square, open on one side. 

A Manrecx and Purrricarors may be used. The latter 
are napkins for wiping the chalice, the lips, ete. They 
should be about twelve to fourteen inches square. A linen 
maniple is usually half a yard long, and three inches wide, 
terminating in a fringe, and attached to the left sleeve of 
the Alb ; originaliy intended for similar purposes, it has 
become an ornamental appendage to the Eucharistic Vest- 


ments. 
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PECORATIONS OF THE LTAR. 


These are not essential to a due cc!ebration of the Divine 
Liturgy. But that must be a very narrow, bigoted, or 
superstitious mind which would refuse to allow any such 
natural marks of regard for our Lord’s best gifts, and 
such ag are on all sides found becoming festive decorations 
on other occasions. Such a spirit would have sens away 
that loving penitent who brought her alabaster-box of 
very precious ointment, an ‘“ extravagant’’ or “useless.” 
gift for the Body which enshrined her Gop. Our most 
evangelical clergy do not hesitate to justify the largest out- 
lay upon the house of Gop. By parity of reasoning, then, 
should not all that surrounds the altar be rendered as 
beautiful and expressive as means and love will allow? 
One may say, ‘‘ To what purpose this waste? This oint- 
ment might have been sold for much, and given to the 
poor!” But the cavil may not come from love of the poor. 
For zeal and love that give freely to the altar are not wont 
to stint the measure of their gifts to those who are Christ’s 
representatives, and the ver¥ image of His poverty and cross. 
The objection, if it be made at all, comes from those who 
would have their own homes to receive the labor and cost, 
not the Lord’s house and altar, 

But the decorations of the altar will not be merely the 
results of good taste, inspired by love of holy things. 
They will be also expressive and symbolical, as the Liturgy 
itself is. The remarks made upon ceremonies in the In- 
troduction need not be here repeated; they are equally 
applicable to decorations. But, certainly, those who were 
prepared to see the flag of their country introduced into 
their churches, as the symbol of loyalty during civil war, 
should be the last to object to the use of the cross behind 
the Lord's table, as the symbol of loyalty to Christ. 
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As the chancel should receive more care, labor, and 
cost than the rest of the church, so should the surround- 
ings of the altar surpass all beside. The reredos or altar- 
screen, with its paintings or sculpture, has been already 
mentioned, Decorations may be placed upon its top, but 
more conveniently on the altar-shelf or retable. 

These decorations, according to the usage of the Catho- 
lic Church, will be the cross, lights, and flowers. 


The Attar Cross, as costly as means will allow, 
of metal, if possible, or, if not, of stone or rare 
wood, gilded, will not be the plain cross which we 
associate with our Lord’s sufferings for us, but one of 
those ornamental forms which represent the cross glorified 
and triumphant. It will tell of suffering indeed, but suf- 
fering forever ended. It should be from two to three feet 
in height at the least, on an elevated base, so as to stand 
conspicuously above candlesticks and flower-vases, if these 
be used. 


Altar 
Cross, 


The Crocirix, although retained in some places after 
the Reformation, “in many of the churches” under Eliza- 
beth, writes Bishop Fox, in 1559, to Peter Martyr, and 
still a Lutheran use, seems to be, on the whole, opposed 
to English usage, and not to be desired. It is the symbol 
of an agony not yet ended; and not, like the ornamented 
cross, the emblem of glory won through suffering. 

In historic investigations, it should be borne in mind 
that the words cross and crucifix, before and after the 
Reformation, were often used as equivalent, and that the 
“removal of crosses” generally refers to the latter. 

In some churches among us, a cross of white flowers has 
been placed on the altar-shelf for high festivals; but this 
should be regarded as only a temporary substitute when 
the permanent decoration is still lacking; and flowers are 
better employed for decorative purposes in other ways. 

If no separate cross be provided, it may be well to have 
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such a symbol painted on the reredos, or embroidered in 
tapestry, to hang against the east wall of the sanctuary. 
If any fear to have the memorial of their dear Saviour 
_before their eyes, in their highest acts of worship through 
Him, let them read thoughtfully Tindal’s words, in his 
answer to Sir Thomas More. (Parker Soc.’s ed.) “If I 
make a cross on my forehead in a remembrance that Gop 
hath promised an assistance unto all that believe in Him, 
for His sake that died on the cross, then doth the cross 
serve me, and I not it.. And in like manner, if I bear on 
me, or look upon a cross, of whatsoever matter it be, or 
make a cross upon me in remembrance that whosoever 
will be Christ’s disciple must suffer a cross of adversity, 
tribulation, and persecution, so doth the cross serve me, 
and I not it. And this was the use of the cross once, and 
for this cause it was at the beginning set up in the churches. 
And so, if I make an image of Christ, or of any thing 
that Christ hath done for me, in a memory, it is good, and 
not evil untilit be abused. . . . And to kneel before the 
cross unto the Word of Gop, which the cross preacheth, 
is not evil.” 


2. ALTAR (ANDLESTICKS AND picts. 


ilar The candlesticks behind the Altar have, doubt- 
Lights. less, in themselves an expressive meaning. They 
suggest many an image of Holy Writ. See, especially, 
Rey. i. 12, ii. 5. They should not, however, contain un- 
lighted candles at the time of celebration. This was, very 
justly, a subject of ridicule among the Puritans when they 
were preparing to make our sanctuaries desolate in the six- 
~teenth century. 

Two altar lights ought to be received without question 
by every reverent mind as an ancient and expressive sym- 
bol of a most glorious truth—that Christ is the true light 
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of the world, very Gop and very Man, coming to us, 
through His Holy Sacrament, to be our inward light. 
They are a visible sermon, quite as intelligible ‘as the 
text, “Iam the Light of the world,” or “That was the 
true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” They appear in that symbolic worship of the 
Church in Paradise, described in the Apocalypse, which 
goes on continually along with our earthly worship, and is 
the pattern of ours. There, being seven in number, they 
are the symbol of the Holy Ghost and His seven-fold 
gifts: ‘There were seven lamps of fire burning before the 
throne, which are the seven Spirits of Gop.” Rey. iv. 5. 

They, or at least one light, are enjoined by the ancient 
canons of the Anglo-Saxon Church, when the Gospel is 
read, or when the Holy Eucharist is consecrated, not to 
dispel darkness, but in honor of Christ, who is our light, 
and in testimony of our rejoicing. An acolyte was to hold 
such a light at the reading of the Gospel. Unlike the 
lights burning before images, or the perpetual light before 
the reserved Sacrament, these lights were not considered, 
at the Reformation, as expressive of false doctrine, or as a 
thing which had been superstitiously perverted. Hence 
Edward VI.’s injunctions in his first year, repeating the 
words of an ancient Provincial Constitution, while abol- 
ishing the other lights, ‘retained these. Cranmer’s Arti- 
cles of Inquiry, in the next year, were directed to the 
same end. There can be no doubt, however, that they 
were soon confounded in many minds with the lights su- 
perstitiously used for other purposes. 

How the ancient Church of the Hast, which still enjoins 
them, regards them, appears in the brief versicle of the 
Syriac St. James, at the lighting of the two candles ;* 
“Tn Thy Light do we see light.” 

.The use of these lights is far antecedent to controyer- 


* See Kenaudot. 
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gies or superstitions concerning the Holy Eucharist. The 


Apostolic Canons, which date from at least the third cen- ~ 


tury, make mention of the oil for the lamps as part of the 
~ oblations, with evident reference to liturgic use. Pauli- 
nus and St. Jerome make mention of them as in use, and 
the words of the former are very explicit: ‘‘ Clara coro- 
nantur densis altaria lychnis: Lumina ceratis adolentur 
odora papyris: Nocte dieque micant,” etc. (See Bing- 
ham, viii. 6.) 

It would seem that, from their previous connection with 
idol-worship, their use was ayoided in some parts of the 
Western Church for a time, although St. Gregory shows 
that, in his age, this fear had no longer any influence. 
The Church in the Hast appears to have never had any 
such dread of so expressive and beautifula symbol. St. 
Jerome says: ‘Per ¢otas orientis Ecclesias quando Hyan- 
gelium legendum est, accenduntur Luminaria, jam sole ru- 
tilante, non utique ad fugandas tenebras, sed ad signum 
leetitiae demonstrandum. .. . ut sub typo luminis corpor- 
alis, illa lux ostendatur de qua in Psalterio legimus, ‘ Lu- 
cerna pedibus meis Verbum tuum, Domine, et lumen 
semitis meis.’” ‘Lights were received in the primitive 
Church to signify to the people that Gon, the Father of 
Lights, was otherwise present in that place than in any 
other. . . . We must not be hasty in condemning particu- 
lar ceremonies ; for in so doing, in this ceremony of lights, 
we may condemn the primitive Church that did use them, 
and we condemn a great and noble part of the Reformed 
Church, which doth use, them unto this day.” (Dr. 
Donne’s Sermons. ) 


These lights were doubtless, also, a memorial of those 
early days when Christians worshipped in catacombs, or 
before daybreak, in peril of their lives. ‘After, when 
peace came, though they had churches then above ground, 
with light enough, yet retained they the lights, to show 
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themselves to be the sons and successors of those ancient 


_ Ohristians which in former times had used them, though 


upon other occasions; showing their communion in the 
former faith, by the communion of the former usages.” 
(Bp. Andrewes’ Answer to Perron’s 18th chapter.) 
' Other lights, if used for decorations, may be placed in 
standard candlesticks resting on the sanctuary floor, in 
brackets attached to the reredos, or suspended from the 
ceiling in that very beautiful object, the corona. But the 
symbolism of the two altar-lights, and their higher use, 
suggest that they stand conspicuous in size and position.* 
They should not be lighted except for the Communion 
service, and then immediately before its commencement. 
Other lights may be lighted before the Gospel, the Offer- 
tory, or the Canon. If the choir have been properly 
placed in the chancel and duly vested, one or two of 
the most attentive and reverent members of it will make 
suitable “acolytes,” or clerks, for the altar-service. And 
one of these, duly vested, should be deputed to attend to 
the altar-lights. 
_ Altar-candlesticks, of metal or wood, are best made 
very low. A pricket, on which the taper is fixed, or a 
socket, or a bowl to receive aeippines, are little deal but 
not to be overlooked. 


si LOWERS. 


_8. Frowers are such a natural and attractive 
decoration of Gon’s House, that they themselves 
are their best advocates. They find their way into Pro- 
testant puipits, and he must be an ungracious caviller who 
can dispute the place of such “useless” things, which 
Gop has made beautiful, in beautifying His altar. We 


Flowers, 


* Lamb, Carmine street, New-York, will furnish candles of suitable mate- 


rial and size, 
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haye, all our lives, seen evergreens in church, at the 
Christmas feast, and men of unquestioned Protestant 
principles have taught us not to be afraid of seeing in 
church Gon’s sweet gifts, ‘relics of Eden’s bowers.” 

It will be well to remember, however, that, as in the 
case of the lights, the altar itself is not the place for them. 
The altar-shelf will be found very suitable. And they 
may be placed in two low vases on either side of the cross, 
midway between it and the lights, or in four vases, each 
candlestick being between two. Wire framework will be a 
convenient support for them. It is not desirable that rare 
flowers should be worked into symbolic designs; for more 
permanent, and, perhaps, gilded work, will already be 
about the Holy Table. It will be well, also, to remind 
the gentle workers who prepare them, that the bouquet 
intended for close inspection is a different object from that 
grouping of masses which is best for church work. 

Flowers, growing naturally in pots, or in large vases, 
or suspended in hanging baskets, may be placed else- 
where about the chancel. 

These little details are more suitable for an appendix ; 


but it is convenient to say at once all that need be said 
of them. 


TABLES OF COMMANDMENTS, etc., though common, are 
by no means a desirable decoration for the chancel. They 
were enjoined in the English Church, for the instruction of 
a very ignorant people. Letters of any seemly size are not 
even legible from the body of the church. If used at all, 
therefore, it would seem that such tables are better placed 
toward the east end of the nave. 

On the use of incense, see the Appendix. 
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The Apostles, and those whom they ordained, 
undoubtedly ministered about holy things in the 
ordinary dress of their time and country, although 
reverence may well have dictated that one vestment 
should be set aside for the purpose. Otherwise it 
would be difficult to tell why the “ phelonion,” or, 
as we would say, “the chasuble,” of St. Paul should 
be mentioned in the Word of Gov. (2 Tim. iy. 
13.) History relates, also, that St. John wore upon 
his head a 7retaAoyv, or sacerdotal plate.* 

However this may be, it is certain that the vest- 
ments of the apostolic age were retained by the 
Church for holy uses after the world at large had 
laid them aside. And Christian people saw Christ’s 
representative while repeating our Lord’s Words 
and actions, clad, also, in a garb like His. 

In the age of Constantine, as numerous and in- 
disputable proofs will show, the Church had every- 
where distinctive garbs for the various orders of 
her ministers. They were thus not only distin- 
guished as persons engaged in holy offices, but 
their various ranks and orders were also indicated. 

To a certain extent, this reasonable principle, as 
old as the worship of Gop itself, is recognized 
among .us. We have a traditional habit, also, 
which distinguishes the bishop when he is per- 
forming episcopal functions, At other times he 
may wear a surplice and stole, because his office 


* Polycrates, quoted in Huseh. v, 24. 
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includes the lower grades of holy orders of which 
these vestments are a distinctive garb. 
— But the principle thus recognized calls for a 
wider application. The surplice is the badge of 
all engaged about divine worship, including even 
the choristers, or what would formerly have been 
called the “minor orders.” The stole is added to 
it by bishops, priests, and deacons, according to 
the most ancient canons of the Church. (See the 
Canons of the Council of Laodicea.) 
Fucharistic Dut, with a revived recognition of the 
Vestments. supreme dignity of the Holy Eucharist, as 
the function peculiar to the Christian priesthood, 
and that whose frequent celebration is an essential 
feature of an apostolic Church, comes, also, a sense 
of the need of a distinctive garb for the celebrant 
and his assistants. This is no new thing; but it 
belongs as properly to our own Reformed Church, 
as to any other that exists, or ever has existed. 

Whatever dispute may arise about other 
usages, this rests upon arubric of the Eng- 
lish Church which is clear and indisputable. The 
“ornaments of the minister shall be those in use 
by authority of Parliament in the second year of 
Edward VI.;” which rubric, whatever else it in- 
cludes, certainly refers, also, to the first Prayer- 
Book. This bids the priest, “at the time ap- 
pointed for the ministration of the Holy Com- 
munion” to put upon him “the Vesture.” 

The extremists succeeded, for a time, in remoy- 
ing this rubric; and when it was restored, the 
destructive Puritan party had gained so much 


Law. 


- that Churchmen would have been glad to see even 
the surplice universally employed. A canon of 
1603 therefore required the use of this. 

Yet it is yery evident that the Church party in 
Elizabeth’s reign still tried to adhere to ancient 
usage. Strype, for example, (iv. 218,) mentions a 
Puritan tract of the year 1565, in defence of those 
who refused to wear the prescribed apparel. 
“Some parts of the ministering garments were 
heathenish; as surplice, tunicles, chasuble, and 
cope.” An interesting illustration of that perpet- 
ual interweaving of ceremony and doctrine which 
sanctifies a correct ritualism, is afforded in the 
letter of Guest to Cecil, in the early part of 
Elizabeth’s reign; for the former objects to the 
Eucharistic vestments “as teaching that higher and 
better things be given by it, (the Holy Eucharist,) 
than be given by the other services, which we must 
not believe.” (Cardwell’s Conf.) 

So lawless, however, became the extreme Puri- 
tan party, that some even laid aside all vestments 
of any kind, and profaned the Liturgy itself by 
celebrating a pretended Eucharist wherein they 
omitted the Consecration prayer. 

The final revision of 1662 fixed the law as above, 
continuing the rubric of Edward VI.’s First Book. 
This was well understood at the time; for we find 
the Presbyterians, at the Savoy Conference, object- 
ing that, if the rubric were restored, it would bring 
back copes and albs. 

In this country, if we have any a at all, it is 
the same. Usage, however, being generally other- 
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wise, the writer chooses to rest the matter upon 
the reasonableness of the thing itself, and the 
manifest propriety of distinguishing Gon’s priest 
from all other ministrants, whether deacons, chor- 
isters, or whvever they may be, in the performance 
of his highest function, as the priest of Israel was 
distinguished from the Levites, by a recognized 
Eucharistic vestment. 

7 The ordinary dress of all connected with 
Cassock. the Church service, down to the choristers, 
even if laid aside at other times, should be resumed 
at the celebration. The very meaning of vestments 
implies that the person be wholly clothed in them. 
The cassock will, therefore, extend downward to 
the feet. It is single-breasted, with a narrow, up- 
right collar and close sleeves, fastened, from the 
throat to the feet, by numerous buttons. If made 
somewhat full, it may be bound round the waist 
by a girdle or eincture. 


-———The material is not linen, since the cassock is 


not properly a part of the vestments for church 
service, but is part of the ordinary apparel. 

The cassock for the high service of the altar 
need not be of the dark, funereal color—black— 
which we associate with mourning, although this 
color is probably the most ancient. 

The Axx is the ancient vestment of which 
the surplice is a modification. The chief dif- 
ference between the two is in the fuller sleeves of 
the latter. Those of the former being tighter, 
about eighteen inches in width at the shoulders, 
and narrowing gradually, it is far more convenient 


The Alb. 
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in celebrating the Holy Eucharist. It is, of course, 
made of white linen, not so full as the surplice, and 
reaches to the feet. Like the surplice, it is best 
made without an opening in front, the aperture 
being large enough to admit the wearer’s head. 
It is always girded with a linen or silk girdle 
about the loins, and adjusted all round so as to 
be an inch or so from the ground. The priest’s 
alb may have embroideries, technically pales “ ap- 
parels,” at the sleeves and hem. 

The ancient constitutions of the English Church 
direct that all connected with the services of the 
chancel shall be vested in surplice or alb; and the 
latter is prescribed by the Sarum use for the minis. 
trants at the altar. It is not, therefore, a distinct- 
ive vestment of those in holy orders, but of all 
who minister about holy things, Choristers vest- 
ed in the ordinary surplice may serve as “aco- 
lytes,” or clerks, but it may be better to distinguish 
these latter by the girded alb. The surplice, then, 
will be the choral—the alb, the sacrificial or Eucha- 
ristic garb. The short surplice, or “cotta,” can 
hardly be called an; ‘Anglican use. 

The Stole, the orariwm of the deacon or 
ag ppimecloton ” of the priest in the Greek 
Church, is distinctive of those in holy orders. The 
twenty-second canon of the Council of Laodicea, 
(A.D. 365,) which is part of the code of the Unt- 
versal Church, forbids its use by any of the minor 
orders. It is, with us,a narrow band of silk, three 
inches in width, ecshion with embroidery and 
fringe, marked with three crosses, one at the mid- 


The Stole. 
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dle, and one at eachend. The stole reaches nearly 
to the hem of the alb; three yards will therefore 
be found a convenient length. 

At the celebration of the Holy Eucharist it was 
formerly worn by the celebrant, crossed upon the 
breast over the alb, the ends being passed through 
the girdle. This distinguished its use from the or- 

‘ dinary pendent position at other times. 

TheDeacon’s Lf) a8 iscertainly to be desired, the Dea- 
Biche. con’s office should be distinguished by his 
vestments, in accordance with ancient and univer- 
sal usage, he wears his stole on the left shoulder 
only, attached by a button to the collar or yoke of 
alb or surplice. St. Chrysostom and Spanish coun- 
cils of the sixth and seventh centuries allude to this 
custom. According to the ancient usage of the 
East, the Deacon’s stole hangs pendent from the 
left shoulder; Western usage fastens it under the 
right arm, by suitable strings. 

All thoughtful churchmen must regret the virtual 
loss of the diaconate, and with it, to a considerable 
extent, of those special offices which it is divinely 
appointed to discharge; and such persons will re- 
cognize the manifest propriety of distinguishing at 
all times in church this lower order from the priest- 
hood itself. The prevalent usage of vesting the 
deacon precisely like the priest, corresponds with 


the practical merging of the two distinct offices in 


one, except so far as the Absolution and the actual 
consecration of the Holy Sacrament are concerned. 
There is certainly quite as good reason for marking 
the distinction between priest and deacon as there 


ee 
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is for the marked separation, in this respect, be- 
tween the bishop and the priest. 

The stole, although a Eucharistic vestment, is by 
many deemed to be proper also for the priest at the 
ordinary morning and evening prayer, a service so 
closely linked with the Liturgy itself; and this, of 
course, accords with our present usage. 

The Chasuble, planeta, or phelonion, is», 
preéminently “the Vestment,” the distinc- _Chasuble. 
tive sacerdotal garb of the celebrant. Once, no 
doubt, the common garb of men, it now suggests to 
us the vesture of our dear Lord “on the night in 
which He was betrayed.” The Church has contin- 
ued its use for her bishops and priests, and they 
should wear it only when they stand in Christ’s 
stead, to repeat His words and actions.. 

In primitive ages, as in the early Saxon Church, 
perfectly round, it- was afterward changed to an 
oval form, brought to a point before and behind, 
thus reaching to about the knees, and on the side 
about half-way between the elbow and the wrist, 
and enriched with various embroideries. The old- 
est enrichment is a peculiar form of cross, an em- 
broidered Y, before and behind; the two forks 
meeting at the shoulders. It has an aperture for 
the wearer’s head, and may be six feet long from 
point to point, and three feet three inches in width. 

It was originally, perhaps, made of white linen, 
but afterward: a richer vestment was introduced. 
Such might still be worn; for example, of fine white 
silk or merino, on the high festivals of the Church ; 
the plainer linen vestment being in use at. ordinary 
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celebrations. When the ecclesiastical colors, how- 
ever, have marked the different seasons of the year, 
chasuble and stole have varied accordingly. The 
minimum under the Sarum rule would be a red me- 
rino chasuble for ordinary use, and the embroider- 


._edwhite for the higher festival seasons. 


} The Amice, an ecclesiastical collar, is not 
The Amice. , . : : 
in use among us. But its symbolism is 
expressive. Placed fora moment on the head be- 
fore service, a tradition of its ancient use as a 
covering, it still suggests “ the helmet of salvation.” 
It is an oblong of fine linen, thirty by twenty inches 
square, embroidered for two or three inches of its 
width. It is thrown back upon the priest’s shoul- 
ders, and secured by two strings at the ends, which 
are bound cross-wise over the breast. 

It was anciently worn over the alb, contrary to a 
modern custom. If worn beneath, its embroidered 
edge turns over the alb asa sort of collar; the alb 
fitting closely round the neck. The term “ vest- 
ment ” in the English rubric appears to refer not 
only to the chasuble, but to its accompaniments, 
namely, amice, stole, and maniple. 

The Cope is perhaps less likely to come 
into use among us, although it has contin- 
ued to be used in England on special occasions, and 
has as good legal warrant as any other part of the 
priestly garb. It was thus recognized as a Eucha- 
ristic vestment in the age of Elizabeth, when it was 
freely used in place of achasuble. In 1563, thirty- 
three Puritans of the lower House of Convocation 
drew up a petition for the laying aside of “copes 
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_andsurplices.” Edward VI.’s First Book had sanc- 
tioned this substitution. It is not, however, so pro- 
perly a sacrificial, as a choral and processional vest- 
ment. Our ancient Sarum Liturgy prescribes it 
for the heads of the choir at solemn services, and it 
would be a very becoming vestment for our bishops 
on ordinary occasions. Indeed, it has been chietly 
for them that the English Church has continued its 
use. That these Eucharistic vestments, though not 
only legal, but in England obligatory, should now 
be found in few places, will occasion no surprise if 
we call to mind such acts as those of the House of 
Commons in 1643, indorsing a sale of all copes in 
parish churches, and that indifference or ignorance 
were sufficient hinderances, in the majority of Eng- 
lish parishes, to the assumption of a large expense 
in providing new ones. 

If morning prayer is said along with the higher 
office, the celebrant may retire after the former, 
while a hymn is sung, to vest for the celebration. 

The “Gospeller and Epistoler” as they p..cons 
are often called in the Anglican commu- Vestments. 
nion, more properly, deacon and sub-deacon, are 
those whose office it is to assist the priest in his 
service at the altar. The office of sub-deacon, it 
is true, is not im name retained among us; but the 
bishop’s customary license to a lay reader, and the 
increasing employment of Scripture readers, ap- 
pear to indicate the sense of a need which lay- 
men can supply. And is there not good reason 
why the spiritual priesthood of all Christian peo- 
ple should be recognized in their representatives 
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engaged about the high service which our reformed 
Church, following primitive and apostolic usage, 
has in so marked a manner made the office of the peo- 
ple as wellas of the priest? This is indeed already 
recognized in many churches, where surpliced cho- 
risters lead the devotions of the people in musical 
responses, psalms, hymns, and anthems. Even if 
it be deemed inexpedient that the lay reader say 
the epistle, there is no reason why he, or any mem- 
ber of the choir, should not minister to those in 
holy orders, for a more reverent and dignified cele- 
bration of the holy Liturgy. 

At the same time it is always to be remembered 
that the higher office includes the lower; and ac- 
cordingly, priests ordinarily act as Gospeller and 
Epistoler, or deacon and sub-deacon. They may 
be vested in surplice, and the deacon in stole; but 
the same reasons for which we argue the propriety 
of a special Eucharistic vestment for the celebrant, 
will, in a lesser degree, apply also to his assistants. 

According to the English rubric, then, so often 
referred to as our standard, their vesture will be 
“‘albs with Tunicles:” the deacon of course wear- 
ing the stole. 

The Dalmatic or Tunicle, ororyvaptov in the 
East, is the ancient vestment of the deacon, 
not only in the Anglo-Saxon but in the 
Universal Church. It is a loose robe, with large 
sleeves, partly open at the sides, about two feet up- 
ward from the hem, that is, nearly to the hip; 
shorter than the alb, and, with somewhat shorter 
sleeves. It has an embroidered collar, and may be 
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distinguished from the Epistoler’s Tunicle, which 
otherwise is similar, by two bands of embroidery 
passing over the shoulders, and extending down to 
the hem, with another band across the breast and 


_ back at the line of the shoulders. The Dalmatic 


may be also a little longer than the Tunicle, fringed, 
and more richly embroidered. 

Like the chasuble, these tunicles may be of silk, 
or thin white cloth, embroidered with gold-colored 
silk, if the ecclesiastical colors be not used, 

The Surprice, according to ancient can- i, 
ons, is the vestment of all persons, includ- Suplice. 
ing laymen, as clerks, acolytes, or choristers, when 
engaged in Divine service. This most venerable 
and graceful garb should, for the clergy, be made 
very full, with large, broad sleeves. The aperture 
of the sleeve should be large enough for the arm 
to be withdrawn, so that the hand can reach the 
cassock pocket. When the alb is worn, the hand- 
kerchief can be carried in its girdle. 

It is not desirable that the surplice should open 
in front. A large opening at the top admits the 
wearer’s head. ‘The old English surplice reaches 
quite to the feet; the continental modification of it, 
or “ cotta,” is much shorter. 

The skull-cap, or Zucchetto, or else the Biretta, is 
much to be desired for out-door ministrations, as at 
funerals. The appearance of a solemn procession 
of clergy in their white robes, but the wearers 
heads covered by the ordinary and ugly hat of 
common life, is already a matter of so much ridi- 
cule for its incongruity, that it may be sufficient to 
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allude to it here. The academic square cap, 
though not a part of the distinctively ministerial 


garb, will certainly be preferable for an out-door — 


procession when the distance is considerable. Other- | 
wise the zucchetto, or biretta, may be found more 
convenient. >a 
Some of these details are, perhaps, small matters, 
but they are things which fall under the priest’s 
direction, and small things are not to be despised, 
when the worship of our most High Lord is in 
question. Neither will they who, for good reasons, 
are careful of such small things, be any the more 
likely, on that account, to forget the greater. 
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The Church, in this country, has often recognized 
the principle involved in the use of various colors 
for vestments and altar decorations. For who has 
not seen the House of Gop draped in black, the 
emblem of mourning? How much more appropri- 
ate, then, that such outward signs should mark 
the Church’s annual commemoration of a Saviour’s 
bloody death at the hands of His creatures! We 
have a Christian year as varied as that of nature 
itself; we make our churches bright with ever- 
greens, to commemorate the Lord’s birth; why 
should we reject the natural feelings which prompt 
some of our people to desire to see all our chief 
seasons, and round of feasts and festivals, expressed 
to the eye, as the Church expresses them to the ear, 
in order that, with all their varied lessons, they may 
find entrance into the heart? 

The English Reformation made no change in 
this respect. The reformers, busy with weightier 
matters, in ordering the retention of the Eucha- 
ristic vestments, etc., accepted them as they found 
them, with all their varied colors. Black was not 
a holier or more expressive color than others. The 
black silk gown, for example, has no canonical au- 
thority whatsoever; it is the dress of the university, 
introduced into the Church by graduates. 

It would be certainly unreasonable to object to 
varied coverings for the altar according to the 
yaried seasons of the Christian year. Colored Eu- 
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charistic vestments, however, being so novel among 
us, it is probable that there are few parishes where, 
however lawful, expediency will allow of their pre- 
sent introduction. 

It should be added, also, that primitive custom 
arrayed all ministers in simple white. (See St. Je- 
rome, etc., quoted in Bingham, xii. 8.) In the 
Eastern Church, until the thirteenth century, it 
would seem that the only colors known for the 
vestments were white and red. And there is a 
beautiful simplicity and expressiveness about the 
pure white, so sanctified by its association with 
heavenly worship in the Revelation, that it will 
always be regarded with special affection. A par- 
ish with limited means might, however, have a rich 
set of white satin vestments for the Christmas and 
Easter festivals. The black stole, also, has nothing 
to recommend it, and there is no reason why its 
color should not vary with the seasons of the 
Christian year. It will be understood, however, 
that, in speaking of the canonical colors, the writer 
has in view, primarily, the altar-coverings, chalice- 
veil, etc. 

Usage has varied at different periods. In the 
West, at the twelfth century, according to Bouvry, 
(Expos. Rubric.,) the only colors used were white, 
red, black, and green. The Sarum use, which has 
most authority with us, differs considerably from . 
that at present observed in continental churches. 

Green is the ordinary color of nature, her work- 
ing dress, and that on which the eye longest rests 
without satiety. It is appropriate, therefore, to the 
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_ “ferial” seasons of rest which follow the Epiphany 


and Trinity Sunday. The Sarum use, however, 
marks all Sundays in the year by their special fes- 
tive color, and sanctions blue as a substitute for 
green on ordinary days. 

Red altar-coverings, still the most common 
among us, are probably a tradition from the an- 
cient English custom, which assigns that color to 
all Sundays, except those of Easter-tide, to Ash- 
Wednesday, the three last days of Holy Week, and 
all feasts of martyrs, apostles, and evangelists, out 
of Easter-tide. In the general havoc made after 
the Reformation, if one altar-covering was retained, 
or one vestment, it would, in general, be that in 
most constant use. 

As expressive of endurance to the shedding of 
blood for the faith, or fervor given by that Lloly 
Spirit who appeared under the symbol of tongues 
of fire, or burning flames in the seven candlesticks, 
it is, by a modern use, restricted to Pentecost week 


and feasts of martyrs, inciuding-that-of=the-Con- 5 
-version-of-St-Paal, those occurring in Easter-tide 


as well as all others, and Holy Innocents’ day, if 
that feast fall on a Sunday. 

White is the color of purity, innocence, and joy. 
It is the feeling of this which adopts it as a nuptial 
color, or, sometimes, for the young at Confirma- 
tion. It is, accordingly, the one color of the per- 
petual Haster kept by the Church in Paradise. All 
usages, therefore, agree in assigning it to the Pas- 
chal season throughout until Pentecost, and to the 
Annunciation. Analogy and modern use would ap- 
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‘propriate it, also, to Christmas, until the octave of 
the Epiphany, including St. John the Evangelist’s, 
Circumcision, and the Epiphany, to the Purifica- 
~) tion, Nativity of St. John the Baptist, Trinity Sun- 
/ day, All Angels’, All Saints’, the feast of the dedi- 
/ cation or consecration of a church, the Nuptial 
_ Communion, Maunday-Thursday and Easter Eve. 
~ Violet, or dark purple, is the color of affliction, 
and is appropriate for all analogous days and sea- 
sons appointed by the Church; namely, Ember 
and Rogation days, the seasons of Advent, Sep- 
tuagesima, and Lent. Modern use, contrary to 
the Sarum canon, includes the Sundays during 
these seasons. Holy Innocents’ day, if not occur- 
ring on Sunday, is also included. 

Brown or gray are the equivalents of violet in 
ancient English usage. Black was confined to the 
office of the dead. It is now also used on Good 
Friday, although some would then strip the altar 
of all decorations. 
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PREPARATION OF THE PANCTUARY AND 
THE PRIEST. 


1, THE ALTAR AND THE SANCTUARY. 


Preparation for this near approach to the holiest 
mysteries ought always to be made with reveren- 
tial care. The carelessness or irreverence which 
leaves all external preparations to a half-instructed 
sexton is in marked contrast with those offices of 
the Prothesis in the ancient liturgies, which bid 
the priest himself make all necessary preparations, 
and instruct him what prayers to use. We can 
certainly act in the same spirit, even if the forms 
are not obligatory. This chapter will have in 
view—first, the Sanctuary and the Altar; secondly, 
the Celebrant and his assistants. 

The Altar, then, being duly vested with its fair 
white linen pall, will have, at a high celebration, 
only its open Service Book resting on its desk, and 
a chalice and paten duly veiled. On the chalice 
will be placed a purificator ; upon it the paten, the 
chalice-pall, the silk veil; and over all, the Burse 
containing a corporal, and veil of the sacrament, 
unless the latter should be placed upon the Cre- 
dence, to be brought by a clerk to the deacon at 
the time of the veiling. 
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Some would place chalice and paten thus pre- 
pared on the Credence until the oblation, and this 

is the usage of the Continental Church of Western 
- Europe. 

At a plain service, that is, when there is neither 
gospeller nor epistoler, nor a full choral celebra- 
tion, the chalice and paten may be similarly pre- 
pared in the vestry, and carried by the celebrant 
himself to the altar at the commencement of the 
Liturgy. 

On the Credence, covered with suitable hangings 
and a linen cloth, will be placed a book of Epistles 
and Gospels, the alms-basin, a plate of bread, cov- 
ered with a napkin, the flagon, a ewer or ampulla 
of water, if that be used, a maniple or purificator 
for the priest’s hands. There is certainly no pro- 
priety in displaying a large alms-basin at the mid- 
dle of the altar, as if the offering of alms were the 
chief object of the holy rites about to be cele- 
brated. 

At solemn service, the deacon and sub-deacon 
may bring in the bread and wine at the commence- 
ment of the Liturgy. The two clerks may also pre- 
cede the celebrant at plain service, carrying the 
plate of bread, and the flagon and ewer, to the 
Credence. 

An acolyte or clerk, duly vested, will light the 
altar-candles before service. If Morning Prayer or 
Litany precede, the lighting will follow these of- 
fices. 

The Breap should be prepared by one 


The Bread. : 
of the clergy. It seems most in accord- 
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ance with our service and oriental usage that, if 


_ the ordinary loaf be used, it should not be divided 


into small squares, but simply marked, so as to be 
suitably broken at the appointed times. 

It has been a disputed question whether fer- 
mented or unfermented bread is proper to be used. 
The Oriental Church, with the sole exception of 
the Armenian, sets us the example of using the 
leavened bread. Western use has, for many cen- 
turies, adopted the unleavened bread or “wafer.” 
Neither can be made a matter of conscience; but 
the latter is more fully distinguished from the or- 
dinary bread of the table, and is less liable to 
crumble. 

The very least which can be tolerated by the 
duly reverent priest is that which our own English 
canons enjoin; namely, “the best and purest wheat 
bread that conveniently may be gotten.” 

The First Book of Edward VL., however, warer- 
undeterred by any dread of superstitious '. 
abuse, orders the wafer, that is, unleavened bread, 
round and thin, “but without all manner of print, 
and something more large or thicker than it was, 
so that it may be aptly divided into divers pieces ; 
and every one shall be divided into two pieces at 
the least, or more, by the direction of the minis- 
ter, and so distributed.” One of these only would 
be broken at the first fracture; each of the others 
was to be broken into at least two pieces before 
the communion of the people. The custom be- 
fore the Reformation, as all know, was to ad- 
minister an unbroken wafer to each recipient. 
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But the breaking of Christ’s precious posy was 


more fully set forth by the change. 
- It is well known that, notwithstanding much op- 


position among the Puritans, the more remarkable _ 


in that the Genevan Church retained wafer-bread,* 
the rule of the English Church, after the Reforma- 
tion, was to employ wafers. On the one hand, was 
their previous use in the unreformed service; on the 
other, gross and shocking irreverence toward the 
Holy Sacrament, which rendered it expedient that 
the very form of it should ure oes it from com- 
mon bread. 

The rubric read as it now does, “to take away 
all occasion of dissension or superstition which any 
person hath or might have concerning the bread 
and wine, it shall szffice that the bread be such as 
is usual to be eaten,’ but the best and purest.” 
Archbishop Parker, a zealous Anglican, regarded 
this aS a CONCESSION, not as the rule. “It shall 
suffice,” he says, “means a toleration in necessities 
when there is lack, or superstition is feared.” (See 
his letter to Sir W. Cecil, Jan. 8, 1570-1.) The 
Queen’s injunction ordered, (Cardwell’s Doc. An. 
i. 202,) for the more reverence to be given to these 
holy mysteries, being the Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of our Sarton: Jesus Christ, that “the 
said sacramental bread be made and fered plain, 
(that is, without any of the pre-Reformation fig- 
ures upon it,) though somewhat bigger in compass 


* Grindal, a Puritan bishop of Elizabeth’s reign, consulted Peter Martyr 
concerning the wafers, who replied, that abroad the custom was, every- 
where, to use them, 
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and thickness than formerly.” This is almost a 
literal repetition of the rubric in the first book, 
which the second had altered. Archbishop Par- 
ker’s Visitation Articles, in 1569, therefore ask, 
“Whether they do use to minister the Holy Com- 
munion in wafer-bread according to the Queen’s 
Majesty’s Injunctions?” There can be little fear 
of superstition at present. Reverence, on the other 
hand, and a wish to set forth in all lawful ways the 
sacredness of a mystery so often despised and pro- 
faned, may lead to a shrinking from the use of such 
bread as bakers in large cities usually supply. There 
can be no excuse for introducing dissension concern- 
ing a matter where so large a part of the Catholic 
Church as the Oriental, and a part so adherent to 
ancient usage, tolerates the leavened loaf. But it 
would be well, also, for the priest to bear in mind 
with what reverential care that Church orders the 
preparations to be made; in some churches pre- 
scribing that both bread and wine be expressly 
prepared for their holy use. We are told, by one 
of our most venerable bishops, that, for many years 
before his elevation to the episcopate, he had been 
accustomed to have similar provision made for the 
bread in his own house. (See, also, Bishop Cosin’s 
Notes on the P. B., Third Series.) 

The Wine must be fermented juice of 
the grape, and the purest that can be had. 
The red wine, though not essential, is generally 
preferred for the special significance of its color. 
American wines will probably be pure, but some 
of them are liable to turn sour, which may place 


The Wine. 
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the parish priest, through inadvertence, in a very 
disagreeable and painful position, an accident which 
once occurred to the writer through using a wine 
“prepared on the Hudson River. In conclusion, let 
the injunctions of the ancient Anglo-Saxon Liber 
Legum Eccles. have their due weight: “Injungi- 
mus etiam ut panes Euch. quos in sto sacramento 
Deo offertis, vel vos ipsi coquantur, vel servi vestri 
coram vobis, ut sciatis munde et rutide factos esse ; 
et ut tam panes Euch. quam vinum et aqua que ad 
eorum oblationem pertinent, in celebrationem Mis- 
se; enim cum puritate et industria et timore Dei 
tractentur, et conentur ut nihil immundum in eis 
sit, nec impurum. .. . Sit Dei timor vobiscum, et 
omne quod facitis, facite cum multa diligentia.” 


2. PREPARATION OF THE PRIEST AND HIS 
ASSISTANTS. 

The priest who remembers his guardianship of 
souls will desire not only that his own vesting be 
reverently made, but that his ministrants and choir 
do also the same. He will forbid all needless con- 
versation in both the choir’s and priest’s vestry 
before service, and require absolute silence after 
vesting. The admission of young choir-boys or 
laymen, whose working days are full of worldly 
cares, into the holy place to minister familiarly 
about holy things, will either prove to them an 
inestimable blessing or create in them a profane 
irreverence from which, whatever their other faults, 
they might have been free, 

It will be well, therefore, for the priest or the 
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deacon to use with the choir some such devotions 
as the following, for which a card may be provided 
to hang up in their vestry, as well as others to be 
attached to their desks in the chancel. The priest, 
in the same way, may have his own devotions for 
the sacristy ready when he wishes to use them. 


PRAYERS FOR CHORISTERS WHEN VESTED, 


Cleanse us, O Lord! and keep us undefiled, that we may 
be numbered among those who, having washed their robes 
and made them white in the Blood of the Lamb, stand be- 
fore Thy Throne, and serve Thee day and night in Thy 
Temple. Amen. 

BEFORE SERVICE, 

O Lord, open Thou our lips, that our mouth may show 
forth Thy Praise; and purify our hearts, that we may 
worthily magnify Thy glorious Name. Through. 


BEFORE UNVESTING. 
Grant, O Lord, that what we have sung with our mouth 
we may believe in our heart, and what we believe in our 
heart, we may steadfastly fulfil. Tarough. 


IN THE CHOIR, 

O Gop, before Whose Presence the very angels veil their 
faces, help us to adore Thee, present here, with reverence 
and godly fear. May the words of our mouth and the 
meditations of our heart be always acceptable in Thy 
sight, O Lord, our strength and our Redeemer. Amen. 


The preparations for the access to the altar which 
the ancient liturgies prescribe to be made by the 
priest in the sacristy, or at the foot of the altar- 
steps, are no longer contained in our Prayer-Book. 
The two fragments which remain, namely, the 
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Lord’s Prayer, to be used as a sacrificial prayer by 
the priest alone, and the collect Deus cui patet, 


have been transferred, first, from the vestry to the 
foot of the altar-steps, in Edward VI.’s First Book, 
and then to the north side, so as to follow the In- 
troit, as being incorporated into the Liturgy itself, 
and securing the response of all the people in their 
Amen at the end of the collect. 

The audible tone in which they are ordinarily 
said is evidently suggested by the place which 
they occupy, although, in original intention, they 
belonged to the secreta. 

The devout priest, however, who is accustomed 
to make his own secret devotions in the sacristy or 
before the altar, will find none more suitable than 
those which the Diturgies have prescribed. He 
will call to mind, also, the suggestive words, 
“Physician, heal thyself,” and be fearful of com- 
municating to others that in which he himself has 
no share. He will recall the meaning, the sym- 
bolism of his vestments, and for what special ob- 
jects or persons he is at that time to offer his sac- 
rifice and prayer. 

To avoid distraction, it is recommended that ap- 
proved forms be written out for the various pauses 
in the service. 


PRAYERS BEFORE SERVICE. 

(Sarum, etc.) O Gop, most holy and most pure, the 
Fountain of Holiness, have mercy upon me, a miserable 
sinner, and. cleanse both my heart and body from all de- 
filement and stain of sin, and make me a worthy minister 
at Thy holy altar. And may the sacrifice, which I most 
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humbly present before Thee, be accepted of Thee for all 
my sins and offences, and for my numberless daily trans- 
gressions; for all here present, for all connected with me 
by friendship or affinity, for all whom I have offended or 
injured, or who are my enemies; for Thy Church militant 
here on earth, and all her pressing needs; and, lastly, for 
the-whole Mystical Body of Thy Son. And may my pray- 
ers and offerings be acceptable unto Thee, through Him 
who offered Himself a sacrifice to Thee, O Father, even 
Jesus Christ, Thine Only Son, our Lord; Who liveth and 
reigneth with Thee, in the unity of the Holy Spirit one 
Gop, world without end, 
Or, 

(St. James’.) O Lord Gop, cast me not utterly away, 
though I be polluted with the multitude of my sins. For it 
is not as being worthy that I draw near to Thy divine and 
heavenly mysteries. But, looking up to Thy goodness, I 
address my words to Thee. Gop, be merciful to me a sinner. 
I have sinned against heaven and before Thee, and am not 
worthy to lift up my eyes to Thy Holy and Spiritual ’a- 
ble, on which Thy Only Begotten Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, is mystically set forth a sacrifice for me, a sinner, 
and stained with many pollutions. Wherefore I offer to 
Thee my supplication and Eucharist, that Thou mayest 
send down upon me Thy Holy Spirit, the Comforter, 
strengthening and preparing me for this service. Make 
me worthy to announce Thy word unto Thy people with- 
out condemnation, in Jesus Christ, with Whom Thou art 
blessed, with the Holy Spirit, now and forever. Amen. 


(Before the unveiling and Anaphora.) 


(St. James’.) O Lord and Master, Thou that dost visit us 
with Thy mercy and loving-kindness, Thou that hast freely 
given unto me, Thy humble and unworthy servant, boldness 
to stand before Thy altar, and to offer unto Thee this tre- 
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mendous and unbloody Sacrifice for my sins, and for the 
sins of Thy people, look upon me, Thy unprofitable servant, 
and blot out my sins by Thy tender mercy. Cleanse my 
heart and lips from all pollution of the flesh and spirit. 
Keep far from me every unseemly thought and vain imag- 
ination. Make me meet by the might of Thy All-Holy 
Spirit to celebrate these Divine Mysteries, and receive 
me, by Thy goodness, approaching unto Thy holy altar. 
Vouchsafe, O Lord, that the gifts to be brought unto Thee, 
and offered by my hands, may be acceptable in Thy sight. 
Remember not my weakness, nor cast me away from Thy 
presence, neither abhor my unworthiness; but pity me 
according to Thy great mercy, and according to the multi- 
tade of Thy loving-kindness. Accept my sorrow for my 
sins; that I, coming blamelessly into the presence of Thy 
glory, may be counted worthy of the protection of Thy 
Only Begotten Son, and of the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit; and may not, as the slave of sin, be rejected; but, 
as Thy servant, find grace, and mercy, and remission of 
sins before Thee in this world and in that which is to 
come. Yea, all-ruling Master, Almighty and Everlasting — 
Gop, hear my supplication; for Thou art He that worketh 
all in all, and we, in all things, seek after the succor and 
assistance that is from Thee, and from Thy Only Begotten 
Son, and from the good, and quickening, and consubstan- 
tial Spirit, now and for evermore. 
Or, 

(Coptic St. Basil.) O Gop, Who knowest the hearts of all 
men, in holiness abiding with the holy, alone without sin, 
and prompt to grant forgiveness of all sin; Thou knowest 
mine unworthiness and my unfitness to approach this holy 
ministration. I dare not draw near and open my mouth, in 
the presence of Thy Holiness and of Thy Glory. But ac- 
cording to the multitude of Thy mercies, have mercy upon 
me, @ sinner, and grant me to find grace and pardon in Thy 
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Son. Send down upon me Thy Presence from on high, 
that I may begin, continue, and end this holy ministration 
in such a manner as shall be well pleasing unto Thee. Be 
with us, O Lord, in this our work. Bless us, O Lord; for 
Thou art the remission of our sins, the Light of our souls, 
our Life, and Strength, and our Hope. Thou art He Whom 2 
we laud and glorify with the Father and the Holy Spirit, ete. 


WHILE VESTING. 
The hymn, Veni Creator Spiritus, (Sarum.) 
Or ; a ee 
Ad Amictum ‘pipoh antins capitg suo. oe Exoth 
Spiritus Sanctus supervenit me, et Virtus Altissimi obum- 
brabit caput meum. 
Ad Albam. 


Miserere mei, Deus, miserere mei; et munda me a reati- 
bus cunctis, ut cum illis qui dealbaverunt stolag suas in 
Sanguine Agni, mereamur perfrui gaudiis perpetuis, 


Ad Zonam. 
Preecinge me, Domine, Zona justitize, et constringe in 
‘me dilectionem Dei et proximi. 
Ad Stolam dum imponitur collo. 


Stola justitiz circumda, Domine, cervicem meum, et 
ab omni corruptione peccati purifica mentem meam. 


Ad Casulam, dum assumitur. 


Domine Qui dixisti, Jugum meum suave est, et onus 
meum leve, fac ut istud portare sic valeam, quod consequar 
Tuam gratiam. 


The following preparation may be said with the 
ministrants in vestry, or privately by the celebrant 
when standing at the foot of the altar-steps, before 
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the Introit. If a processional hymn or anthemis ~ 
sung, (corresponding with the ancient Introit,) it 
may be continued during these private devotions. 


In the Name, etc. 


I will arise and go to My Father, ete. 
V. Our help is in the Name of the Lord: 
R. Who hath made heaven and earth. 
Y. Lord, have mercy upon us. 
R. Christ, have mercy wpon us. 
Y. Lord, have mercy upon us. 


Antiphon. I will go to the Altar of Gop. 
Ps. xliii. Judica me. 

Antiphon. I will go to the Altar of Gop, even unto the 
Gop of my joy and gladness. 

VY. Wilt Thou not turn again and quicken us, 

R. That Thy people may rejoice in Thee ? 

V. Lord, hear our prayer, 

R. And let our cry come unto Thee. 


Let us pray. 


Take away from us, we beseech Thee, O Lord, all our 
iniquities, that we may be worthy to enter with pure 
minds into the Holy of Holies, through Christ our Lord. 


The procession will then proceed to the sanc- 
tuary; or, if already standing at the foot of the 
altar-steps, the celebrant will ascend before the 
Aufer a nobis, and, when the proper Psalm for 
the day, or “ Officium,” is concluded, proceed to 
the north side to begin the Liturgy. 
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The devotions suggested above are calculated to 
guide the priest according to the mind of the Church 
herself. But he will desire to provide a spiritual pre- 
paration for his people also. 

Morning Prayer, as commonly said with the Lit- 
urgy, is, doubtless, calculated to meet this want ; 
but it is an office complete in itself, not an intro- 
duction to another. If used with the Liturgy, rep- 
etitions are inyolved which nothing but the force 
of habit renders tolerable; and the united services, 
if each is completed, extend to a length which can 
be profitable to but afew. Nothing but habit would 
reconcile us to two confessions and absolutions in 
the same service—a needless repetition of inter- 
cessions when they have been once concluded, and 
a renewed instruction from Gop’s Word, when 
such reading has ended, to be replaced by other 
acts of devotion. 

The Litany with psalmody is what our 
reformed Church contemplated as a suit- 
able introduction ;* and this fully accords with the 
mind of the Catholic Church, as shown in her prin- 
cipal Liturgies throughout the world. Note the 
Hictenes of St. James and St. Chrysostom. Thus 
said, as a Eucharistic Litany, it will be full of spe- 
cial meaning. It was thus used, according to the 


Litany. 


_ * See the first rubric at the end of Hd, VI.’s First Liturgy, 
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Ambrosian Ritual, on the Sundays in Lent, and was 
said by the deacon. It may still, as in the Oriental 
Churches, be fitly assigned to the deacon alone, or 
assisted by two of the choristers. The celebrant, 
if already vested for the Liturgy, will kneel with 
his assistants, at the entrance of the sanctuary. 
Titeay The Litany stool will mark this office as 
Beh a distinct one. It is a small, low desk, 
which may be placed in the middle aisle of the 
church, before the chancel doors, the more ordi- 
nary arrangement for a parish church since the Re- 
formation, and the most convenient if the chancel 
be narrow ;-or it may be in the midst of the choir. 
(See Bishop Cosin’s Articles of Inquiry.) 

By the injunctions of 1547, the priest, with 
others of the choir, was to kneel in the midst of 
the church, and sing or say the Litany. Eliza- 
beth’s injunctions of 1559 give the same directions. 

Bishop Andrewes’ notes, in Nichol’s Commentary, 
say: ‘‘The priest goeth from his seat into the body 
of the church, and, at a low desk before the chan- 
cel door, kneels and says or sings the Litany.” 
See the Prophet Joel, speaking of a place between 
the porch and the altar where the priests were to 
weep, and to say, “Spare Thy people, O Lord,” 
etc. 

While the procession is going to the 
altar, and the priest is saying his private 
devotions as above, it may be well that the choir 
and people sing some familiar hymn or anthem. 


Psalmody. 


This will correspond with the Psalm of Access, the 


Ingressa of the Ambrosian Liturgy, the Antiphon 
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of the Gallican, and the Zntroit of many Liturgies, 
and seems also to be contemplated in Edward VI.’s 
First Book. This singing of processional hymns is 
entirely unobjectionable, and we need not hesitate 
to restore it. Strype mentions that Archbishop 
Parker, a zealous Protestant, was in the habit of 
having the choir meet him at his visitations, and 
go before”him up the middle passage of the church 
singing a hymn or anthem. Milton, rigid Puritan 
as he was, had felt the influence of such an affect- 
ing usage, and alludes to it in his Lycidas, trans- 
ferring it to Paradise. 
‘There entertain him all the saints above, 

In solemn troops and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears forever from his eyes.”’ 

Our American Prayer-Book has appointed a simi- 
lar processional anthem (Ps, xxiv.) for the consecra- 
tion of a church. 

Our present order, beginning with the priest’s 
words at the northside, supposes all such prepara- 
tory psalmody finished; but although by special 
canon, provision is made for the use of such psalm 
or hymn, it is left optional what shall be used. 

The following order has been suggested and is 
worthy of notice: 


Sunday before Advent—Benedictus, Haster— Christ the Lord is risen to- 


First and Second Sundays in Advent day.” 
—Benedictus, Easter to Ascension—‘‘ Christ our 
Third and Fourth Sundays in’ Advent Passover is sacrificed for us.” 
—Veni Creator Spiritus, Ascension to Whitsunday—Psalm 24th, 
Christmas—“ Uark, the Herald An- Whitsunday—Veni Creator Spiritus. 
gels sing.’’ Trinity—Sanctus, 
Epiphany—Psalm 72. First to Fifteenth Sundays after Trinity 


Sundays after Epiphany—-Jubiiate. —Jubilate, 
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Fourth Sunday in Lent, and Maunday Sixteenth to Twenty-fifth Sundays after 
Thursday—Psalm 23d. Trinity—old 100th Psalm. 

Passion and Palm Sundays—‘ O Sa- Purification and Annunciation—Mag- 
viour pf the world.” nificat. 


The ‘ Officium” or proper psalm of the day is 
sung when the priest is standing in his proper place = 
on the foot-pace, preparatory to his proceeding to 
the north side in order to begin the Liturgy. It 
was prescribed by the First Book, but has since a 
been left to the priest’s discretion. a 


Advent Sundays, Psalms 1, 120, 4,5. Sundays after Trinity, Psalms 119, 


Obristmas, (2 communions,) 98, 8. 
Sunday after Christmas, 121. 
Circumcision, 122. 

Epiphany, 96. 

Sundays after Epiphany, 13, 14, 15, 2, 


1-22 ; 28, 124; 24, 125; 25, 127. 
St. Andrew’s, 129. : 
St. Thomas’, 128. q 
St. Stephen’s, 52. 4 
St. John’s, 11. 


Holy Innocents’, 79. f F- 
St. Paul’s, 138. 


20. 
Septuag., 23. 


Sexag., 24. St. Matthias’, 140. a 
Quinquagesima, 26. Annunciation, 181. a: 
Ash-Wednesday, 6. St. Mark’s, 141. q 
Sundays in Lent, 82, 180, 48, 46, 54, 61. St. Philip’s and St. James’, 183. . s 
Good Friday, 22. Haster-Hve, 88, St. Barnabas’, 142. “2 
Easter, (2 Communions,) 26, 8. St. John Baptist’s, 148. 

Easter Monday, 62.. Tuesday, 118. St. Peter’s, 144. — 
Sundays after Easter, 112, 70, 75, 82, S4. St. James’, 148. 

Ascension, 47, St. Luke’s, 137. 

Sunday after Ascension, 93. St. Simon’s and St Jude’s, 150. 

Whitsunday, 33. St. Bartholomew’s, 115. 

Whitsun-Monday, 100. St. Matthew’s, 117. 


Tuesday, 101. 
Trinity, 67. 


All Angels’, 113. 
All Sainis’, 149. 


PROCESSION TO THE ALTAR. 


~Ir should be almost needless to point out how un- 
meaning, how almost a mockery, is the form of 
going to the altar to commence a service there, 
which the priest has no intention whatsoever of 
completing. The only apology which has been 2 
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offered is, that the Church was thus testifying her 
readiness to complete the service thus begun; and 
none can doubt the weight of such a traditionary 
testimony to a better state of things. The pro- 
cession here meant is, of course, the solemn en- 
trance into the sanctuary and access to the altar, 
for the reality of our high sacrifice and communion 
with Christ. ‘: 

The celebrant then, if morning prayer have been 
said immediately before, will retire for a brief space 
with his assistants, to vest for his higher function 
and for such private devotions asabove; the organ 
giving its brief voluntary, and the church-bell, per- 
haps, inviting those who could not attend the first 
service. 

The people should be instructed e sfonde during 
the procession ; the singing of the processional hymn 
will be the readiest practical means of securing this. 
_ The processional hymn begun to some simple 
and familiar strain, the procession proceeds to the 


altar; or, if morning prayer have been said at an 


earlier hour, the choir, preceded by a cross-bearer, 
if there be one, enter, two and two, with slow and 
reverent step, the juniors preceding. They incline 
to the altar, if such be the custom of the parish 
church, and then separate to left and right to enter 
the stalls and swb-selice at the eastern end, so that 
those of higher rank who follow will be nearest the 
altar,’ Clergy who are to occupy choir-stalls follow 
next in the same order, the juniors first. The right 
side in the procession at entrance is the place of 
honor, reversed in leaving the chancel. Last of all 
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comes the celebrant preceded by first, the serving- 
clerks or acolytes ; second, gospeller and epistoler, 
that is, deacon and sub-deacon, together, the cele- 
brant alone, with hands joined; or, at plain service, 
holding the chalice by the knop in his left hand, 
and keeping the burse in place with his right, before 
his breast. In this case, after reverently inclining, 
he will place the chalice and the paten in the midst 
of the altar, and then, descending, say his Zntroibo 
and other devotions. _ 

Ifthe vested chalice and paten have been pre- 
viously placed on the credence, he will, in like man- 
uer, set them on the altar at plain service, before 
beginning the Liturgy. 

If the Bishop is present, not acting as celebrant, 
his place is after gospeller and epistoler. 

On arriving at the foot of the altar-steps, the 
clerks separate to the north and south, facing the 
procession until it has passed them, then taking their 
place on each side, facing east; or proceed to the 
credence, and remain standing there. 

The celebrant, with gospeller on his right hand 
and epistoler on his left, stands reverently before 
the altar-steps, engaged in private devotions as 
above, until the hymn or anthem is concluded. 

At the commencement of the Introit for the day, 
the proper Psalm, as above, the celebrant goes up 
to the altar, and the deacon and sub-deacon to 
their respective steps. 

When the Introit is finished, the priest goes to 
his book at the north side, and the service is begun. 


Or 
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OF BOWING TO THE ALTAR, 


The priest will carefully instruct his choir and clerks 
with what outward and inward reverence they should 
enter the holy place to sing or to minister there. Let the 
boys be taught to join their hands as we teach our children 
to do in prayer; to beware of wandering glances; to walk 
in the church with restrained step. The priest himself will 
set the example if he avoid the too common lounging atti- 
tudes which one would not yenture to assume in the pre- 
sence of an earthly superior. 

As for the expressive gestures of turning to the altar, 
bowing the head at the Name of our dear Saviour, or 
toward the altar at entering church, or in Gloria Patri, 
their introduction will be affected by the question of ex- 
pediency. They haye the best warrant in all ages of the 
Church, and we are not called upon to defend or justify 
them. The first opposition to these customs came from 
the Puritans, who steadfastly resisted such outward signs 
of reverence for holy things as the Catholic Church had 
sanctioned. The Puritan House of Commons, in 16438, 
thus ranked together and condemned all these, along with 
standing up at the @loria Patri, or Gospel, using of read- 
ing Psalms instead of Psalms in metre, altar-rails and 
crucifixes. On the other hand, such men as Bishops 
Andrewes and Cosin enjoined these ceremonies, holding 
them to be not only legal but obligatory. (See the quota- 
tions in Hier. Anglic.) How impossible it is to connect 
the bowing of the head, at entering the church or chancel, 
with the dogma of Transubstantiation, appears very plain 
to Bishop Morton, because it is done even when the conse- 
crated elements are not present. ‘The like difference,” 
he says, “‘may be discerned between their manner of rev- 
erence in bowing toward the altar for adoration of the 
Eucharist, and ours in bowing as well when there is no 
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Bucharist on the Table as when there is, which is not to 
the Table of the Lord, but to the Lord of the Table, to 


‘testify the communion of all the faithful communicants 


therewith, even as the people of Gop did in adoring Him 
before the Ark, His footstool.—Ps. xcix.” (Coll. ii. 761.) 
But the course of things, it is evident, was rapidly down- 
ward toward open profanity and irreverence. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral had become the common resort of idlers, busi- 
ness men, or worse. Sce, also, Collier. Laud and his 
companions were simply restorers. 

Finally, the canons of 1640, sanctioned by the eae 
though never adopted by Parliament, put the whole sue 
ject upon its proper footing. ‘‘ Whereas the Church is the 
House of Gop, dedicated to His holy works, and, there- 
fore, intended to mind both of the greatness and goodness 
of His Divine Majesty. Certain it is that the acknowledg- 
ment thereof, not only inwardly in our hearts, but out- 
wardly with our bodies, must needs .be pious in itself, 
profitable unto us and edifying unto others. We, there- 
fore, think it most behoveful and commendable . . . that 
they do reverence and obeisance, both at their coming in 
and going out of churches, chancels . . . according to the 
most ancient custom of the Primitive Church in the purest 
times, and of this Church, also, for many years of the reign 
of Elizabeth... not with any intention to exhibit any re- 
ligious worship to the Communion Table, the East, the 
Church, or any thing therein contained, in so doing. . . 
And in the practice or omission of this rite, we decree that 
the rule of charity prescribed by the Apostle may be ob- 
served; which is, that they who use this rite despise not 


~ them who use it not, and that they who use it not, con- 


demn not those that use it.” 

The same rules will apply to the custom of bowing at 
the Name of the Lord, in accordance with the canon of the 
English Church, or turning to the Altar with reverently 
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bowed head at the singing of the Gloria Patri. “ Quo- 
tiesque dicitur Gloria Patri . . . ad eadem verba Deo hu- 
militer se inclinent.” (Wilkins’s Concilia, iii. 20.) 

In connection with this, is to be noticed the  pyyara 
bowing toward the east in our highest acts of the East. 
worship, the Creed included, which is one of the meanings 
attached to this symbolic turning toward the Altar. None 
can suspect the Jew of idolatry in that affecting turning 
toward Jerusalem which marks one point in his service, or 
in his marked acts of reverence toward the sacred roll of 
Holy Scripture. This practice in the Catholic Church is 
primitive and universal. Bingham, lxiii., cites Tertullian, 
noting that the heathen suspected Christians of worship- 
ping the rising sun. Other authorities are St. Clem. Alex., 
St. August., St. Greg. Nyss., St. Basil, the Apost. Constit., 
St. Chrysost., St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Hilary, and Lac- 
tantius. In Sacred Scripture, the Hast is the symbol of 
Christ, the Sun of Righteousness. In the East was Para- 
dise, from which Adam’s children have wandered west- 
ward toward the night of death and the grave. Turning 
east, we turn toward the holy places where Gop was born, 
lived a human life, and died the death of sacrifice, which 
at our altars is commemorated. In churches duly orien- 
tated, turning to the altar is turning eastward; in others, 
the altar may be considered the conventional east. 
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JHE PRDER 


FOR THE 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE LorD’s SuPPER, OR Hory 
ComMMUNION. 


Tue first title contains an ellipsis, the administra- 
tion of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Ed. 
VI.’s First Book distinguishes between the conse- 
cration and the reception, “'The’ Administration, 
ete., and the Holy Communion.” As this service as- 
sumes its due place, the need of a brief but suita- 
ble name will be more felt. The “‘ Communion Ser- 
vice” expresses but one part of the service ; ‘‘ Holy 
Eucharist,” though most expressive and proper, 
is unfamiliar, and seems somewhat scholastic. The 
** Mass” is brief, simple, in origin unexceptionable, 
and belongs no more to the Roman service than to 
ours. Ed. VI.’s First Prayer-Book gives the sanc- 
tion of the Reformation tothename. The practical 
objections to its use need not be alluded to. 

The first two rubrics concerning discipline do 
not involve ritual questions. 


The Table, at the communion time, having a fair 
white cloth upon it, shall stand in the body 
of the Church or in the Chancel. 


This is from the English rubric, in which the 
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chancel may sometimes be so situated that the peo- 
ple cannot readily see and hear what is said and 
done at the Holy Table. There can be no warrant 
in this country for removing the Holy Table into 
the Nave, and it is rarely or never done. 


AntTE-Communion Service; Missa CarrcuuME- 
nNoruM; Pre-ANAPHORAL SERVICE. 


The high or solemn service when the celebrant 
is assisted by gospeller and epistoler, or deacon 
and sub-deacon, as they will be entitled in the 
remainder of this manual, will be first considered. 
This is done as a matter of convenience only. In 
most cases the plain service without music, where 
the Priest officiates with only such a lay minis- 
trant as his parish may furnish for the church, 
or that in which the choir lead the people in their 
part of the service, (missa cantata,) where he may 
have his two acolytes or lay-clerks, will be the one 
ordinarily known among us. 


The Minister standing at the right side of the 
Table or where Morning and Evening Prayer 
are appointed to be said, shall say : 


The word “ Minister” is now peculiar to the 
American Liturgy, not being found, at this place, 
in the English or Scotch Liturgies, nor in those of 
1549 and 1552. Our Liturgy, continuing the word 
until the Offertory, appears to have in mind the use 
of this Ante-Communion service by a deacon hay- 
ing pastoral charge. The option offered of saying 
the same portion of the service from one of the stalls, 
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is certainly to be preferred, where no Communion 
is intended or desired. 


___ Standing is the normal posture of the priest with 


his assistants in this service. According to Catholic 
Canons and ancient usage, it is, as in the Eastern 
Church at present, the posture of all on Sundays 
and during Easter-tide. It is the posture of rever- 
ence, but of joy ; and is peculiarly appropriate to him 
who officiates as Christ’s representative among His 
people. The celebrant will, therefore, kneel only 
when the rubric directs, namely, at the Confession 
and Prayer of Humble Access. Before and after his 
own communion, as a worshipper and communicant, 
he may also, following the analogy of the Prayer 
of Access, take the same posture. His assistants 
at the high service, will, in addition, kneel at the 
Absolution, Consecration, and Benediction. At 
plain service they will kneel when the people do. 

Bishop This is not a Pontifical, yet the sugges- 
Present. tion is fitting that, when this service is 
begun in presence of the diocesan, not acting as 
celebrant, the priest may fitly stand a little to the 
gospel side, and wait for the bishop’s signal to be- 
gin, and then, with a reverence to him, turn to the 
altar. This will be expressive of the fact that the 
priestly authority is derived from the bishop, and 
that “nothing may be done without the bishop.” 
If the diocesan assist pontifically, should he not 
begin the service, going at first to the middle of 
the altar, and then to the north side? Thus the 
Ante-Communion Service will not be divorced, as is 
often inconsiderately done, from the Consecration. 
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The “right side of the Table” is restored a 
in the American Prayer-Book in place of side. 
the “north side” of the English Liturgies since 
1552, orientation being less familiar. It has now 
reference to the sides of the altar, as it formerly 
had to the sides of the crucifix. 

Much confusion has existed between right 
side and right end. Altars having almost 
invariably the shape of a parallelogram, there need 
be no difficulty. The question was easier to settle in 
the reign of Edward VI., because, coincident with 
the change in this rubric from “afore the midst of 
the altar,” to “the north side of the table,” was 
the attempt to place the tables “ table-wise,” that 
is, with the north end toward the east wall, and to 
do away with the belief of any kind of sacrifice in 
the Eucharist. In that case, if the altar were other- 
wise in its due place at the east end of the chancel, 
the Catholic priest would still stand at the north 
side proper, that is, to the right of the middle 
of the altar, though not so far asto the corner, 
“cornu dextrum aliaris.” This would at once 
satisfy the scruples of the extreme party, and con- 
form to the letter of the rubric; for it is certain 
that rubrical terms like this had that definite mean- 
ing in Edward VI.’s reign, which they had in Henry 
VIIL.’s, when no one could confound the north side 
with the north end of the altar. With altars placed 
table-wise, the north end was against the east wall, 
and the celebrant, in both a rubrical and a geo 
graphical sense, at the north side. 

When, in Elizabeth’s reign, the Holy Tables were 


Right side. 
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turned altar-wise, or the ancient Altars used, Cath- 
olic priests would interpret the rubric in its proper 
sense, and take the same positions as they had in the 
Latin Liturgy, in which similar terms were used. 
The position of the priest at the altar became then 
a manifest distinction between the Catholic and the 
Puritan. The latter were diverging more and more 
widely from the precedents of their own Church, 
and had tables placed in the middle of the chancel 
or in the nave of the church, table-wise: or, if unable 
to do this, the table being against the east wall, 
they kept to the north end, and scrupulously turned 
toward the people throughout the service. It is 
easy to understand how the rubric came thus to lose, 
in many minds, its legitimate sense. Note the words 
of Bishop Williams, a violent opposer of Arch- 
bishop Laud and the stricter Church party ; “I do 
not believe that Communion Tables were, otherwise 
than by casualty, so placed in country churches. 
The minister is directed to read the communion 
not at the end but at the north side of the table, 
which implies the end to be placed toward the 
great east window.” (Perry, p. 397.) Note also 
Bishop Wren’s order in 1636, against the Puritan 
custom, “the end thereof north and south.” 

There is no warrant in any part of the Catholic 
Church for assuming so unmeaning a place as the 
end of the altar. The priest stands before it at the 
north side, speaking in behalf of the people to Alj- 
mighty Gop, looking, as they look, eastward, but 
turning to them when he addresses them. This 
was the mind of the bishops at the Savoy Confer- 
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ence. ‘The minister’s turning to the people isnot 

most convenient throughout the whole ministration. 

When he speaks to them, as in lessons, absolution, 

and benediction, it is convenient that he turn to 

them. When he speaks for them to Almighty Gon, 
it is fit that they shall all turn another way, as the 

ancient church ever did.” 

See, also, the frontispiece to Sparrow’s Ratio- 
nale, A.D. 1653, where the book is at the north 
side, not at the end of the Altar, the priest being 
represented as kneeling in the nave and saying the 
Litany, before beginning the Communion Service. 
The deacon and the sub-deacon, with the acolytes, 
worship in the same direction, the latter on the 
floor of the sanctuary, behind and to the right and 
left of the others, unless, at a ‘‘ high service,” they 
stand at the Credence, which their office chiefly 
concerns. 

Shall say the Lord’s Prayer and the Collect fol- 
lowing, the people kneeling; but the Lord’s 
Prayer may be omitted, if Morning Prayer 
hath been said immediately before. 


These are the priest’s preparations, transferred, 
first, from the sacristy (Sarum) to the foot of the 
Altar-steps, (Ed. VI.’s ist B.,) and then to the 
north side. (2d B. of Ed. VI.) But their origin 
and intention seem to indicate that the Lord’s 
Prayer is here to be said by the priest only, with 
special reference to the Eucharistic supplication, 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” This is still a 
traditionary custom in many English churches. 


fi 
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It is expedient that the celebrant himself always 
begin the Liturgy, saying the Preparation and Ten 
Commandments; thus indicating the unity of the 
service by taking his proper place at the com- 
mencement. 

The priest should say these and similar collects, 
the Prefaces, intonations of the Creed and Gloria 
in Iecelsis, and the preface to the Consecration 
Prayer, manibus extensis, palm opposite to palm, 
not elevated above the shoulders. He joins them 
again at the all-prevailing Name, “through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” This elevation of the hands is 
so identified with prayer in sacred Scripture, that it 
is the frequent synonym, in both the Old and New 
Testaments, for prayer itself. (See Ps. exxxiv. 2.) 
“Lift up your hands in the sanctuary ;” “Let us 
lift up our hearts with our hands.” (Lam. iii, 41.) 
“When ye spread forth your hands.” (Is. i. 15.) 
“Lifting up holy hands.” (1 Tim. ii. 8.) See, 
also, 1 Kings vill. 54; Ps. lxiii, 4. See, also, 1 
St. Clem. ad Cor., il. and xxix., “lifting up chaste 
and undefiled hands unto Him.” Note, also, the 
frequent extevvate of the Liturgies. 


Then shall the Minister, turning to the people, 
rehearse distinctly the Ten Commandments. 


The celebrant still stands at the north side, on 
the foot-pace. He never leaves it during the cele- 
bration, unless he desire to be seated during the 
sermon, anthem, or Creed and Gloria in Excelsis, 
sung to long and elaborate music. In this ease, he 
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will pass to the north side, and descend, preceded 


by his ministrants, at the end of the platform. 

Turning is from left to right of the celebrant, that 
is, toward the Epistle side. The Kyrie here an- 
swers to that nine times rehearsed according to 
the Sarum Liturgy. The Ten Commandments are 
an invariable poftion of the law preceding Epistle 
and Gospel. The introduction of these is a novelty 
in Liturgies; but, in the absence of private confes- 
sions, they become a part of the more penitential 
preparation of the people. 

Merbecke’s music, here as elsewhere, will be found 
the simplest and most reverent.* 


Then shall be said the Collect for the day. 


According to the Sarum use, the number of col- 
lects varied from one to seven, the number of peti- 


‘tions in the Lord’s Prayer; but were ordinarily an 


uneven number. This seems to be provided for in 
the discretionary collects appended to the Reformed 
Liturgy, and retained in the American Prayer-Book, 
“ Collects that may be said after the collects of Morn- 
ing or Evening Prayer or Communion.” The usual 
number, asin Morning and Evening Prayer, is three. 
The Collect, Epistle, and Gospel appointed for the 
Sunday shall serve all the week after, when 

it is not in this book otherwise appointed. 
This order in the Table and Calendar, transmit- 
ted to us from the 1st Book of Ed. VI., makes pro- 


* See the Rev. J. U. Hopkins’s recent edition of portions of it adapted to 
our Lifurgy, (Hurd & Houghton, New-York,) and the Rev, Dr. Staunton’s 
Book of Praise. 
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vision for a daily celebration. It is here to be 
noted, however, that, when a saint’s day falls on 
-any day except Sunday, the Sunday collect, ac 
cording to this order, is not to be used. 

But, on a concurrence of two such festivals, the 
collect of the inferior day may be said as a com- 
memoration. The following Sundays may fitly 
take precedence of saints’ days: Ist and 4th in 
Advent, 1st and 6th in Lent, Easter and Low 
Sunday, Whitsunday, Trinity Sunday. Other- 
wise the festival will have the precedence. The 
following holydays have the precedence of others: 
Christmas, Epiphany, Purification, Annunciation, 
the Feast of Dedication of the particular church, 
Ash-Wednesday, all the days of Holy Week, Mon- 


day and Tuesday in Easter and Whitsun week, As- 
cension-day. 


And immediately after the Collect the Minister 
shall read the Epistle, saying: 


The Epistle (or, The portion of Scripture ap= 
pointed for the Epistle) is written in the 
chapter of ——, beginning at the 
And the Epistle ended, he shall say : 

Here endeth the Epistle. 


verse. 


The celebrant at solemn service delegates this 
office to the epistoller, or sub-deacon. The English 
Church, since the Reformation, has recognized the 
right of lay-readers, or those not in holy orders, 
to perform this office. Archbishop Grindal, for 
example, thus authorized a layman vested in cas- 
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sock and surplice. The deacon, therefore, at his 
ordination, reads the Gospel, as exercising, for the 
first time, one of the functions of his office. If, how- 
ever, there be any doubt in the matter, a priest or 
deacon in the vestments of the inferior office, that 
is, without stole, may fitly do the sub-deacon’s 
part; or the deacon, in the absence of any other 
assistant, may, for this purpose, go to the Epistle 
side, the left or south side, remembering that the 
side of the altar is not the end. In the Oriental 
Church, the Epistle is read by the deacon. (Re- 
naud. ii. 68.) He should not vary from the ap- 
pointed form of the announcement, and he should 
not, in any case, say, “‘ Here endeth the portion of 
Scripture appointed,” etc., because the word Epis- 
tle is used in its liturgic sense. 

Let it be once for all observed, that the office of 
the sub-deacon is to assist the deacon at a solemn 
service; to assist in the Holy Eucharist subordi- 
nately and indirectly; the deacon being the cele- 
brant’s direct and principal ministrant. One of 
the acolytes will bring the book of Epistles and 
Gospels from the credence, if such book be used. 
Propriety will suggest that the celebrant be never 
left alone at the altar. 


Then shall he read the Gospel, (the people all 
standing up,) saying: 


The Holy Gospel is written in the —— chapter 
of , beginning at the verse, 


The deacon announces the Gospel at the gospel 
side. The people should be instructed to rise be- 
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fore the Gloria is begun; because it is their re- 

sponse, not that of the choir only. There is but 
one Gospel according to four Evangelists, and the 
announcement should, therefore, be: “The Gospel 
according to St. .” As the deacon goes to 
the gospel side, he may well consider what a holy 
function he is about to perform, and, pausing at 
the midst of the altar, use such a devout prayer as 
the Ambrosian and other Liturgies would prescribe : 
“ Almighty Gop, Who didst purify the lips of Thy 
Prophet Isaiah with a burning coal, cleanse my heart 
and lips, and so deign to purify me in Thy kind com- 
passion, that I may worthily proclaim Thy Holy Gos- 
pel. Through.” Or he, or the celebrant, if he 
himself be the reader, may use the shorter form 
which our own Sarum office prescribes as a priestly 
benediction: “The Lord be in thy heart and on 
thy lips, that thou mayest worthily announce the 
holy Gospel of Gop; in the Name,” etc. Itis to be 
regretted that the affectionate address, “'The Lord 
be with you,” with the response, “And with thy 
spirit,” which introduced the Gospel and other 
principal parts of the ancient Liturgies, should 
have been omitted since the Reformation. In the 
Ist Book of Ed. VI. it precedes the Anaphora, the 
Confession before communion, and the Thanksgiv- 
ing in the Post-Communion. The 2d Book omits 
it Diteee nes and it has not been restored. 


Here the people shall say: 
Glory be to Thee, O Lord. 


“Say” does not exclude musical saying. AL 
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_ though the Gloria is in the Sarum Liturgy and 


Ist Book of Ed. VL, it has been omitted from the 
English Prayer-Book since 1558. But its constant 
use in the English Church shows the liberty en- 
joyed of introducing anthems or versicles before 
or after the chief portions of the Liturgy, and the 
understanding that a thing is not always prohibi- 
ted when it is not enjoined. 

The choir turn to the altar, (Sarum,) and remain 
facing the reader during the Holy Gospel. 

If the sub-deacon hold the book of the Gospel 
while the deacon is reading, the priest will very 
properly go to the other side and face the reader, 
The acolyte returns the book to the credence. 


It would be in accordance with the analogy of this re- 
sponse if the choir should sing, after the ending of the 
Holy Gospel, ‘Praise be to Thee, O Christ,” or, as in Scot- 
land, ‘“‘ Thanks be to Thee, O Lord, for this Thy glorious 
Gospel.” 

If fuller music were desired and deemed Jaw- 

. Sequences, 
ful on great festivals, the Sequences of the an- 
cient Liturgies, including the Sarum, might throw light 
upon its use. The Gradual and Verse were brief anthems 
sung after the Epistle, while the priest or deacon was go- 
ing to the appointed place for the reading of the Gospel. 
The gradual being repeated after the Verse. They varied 
with each Sunday and festival. Thus, for the 1st Sunday 
in Advent: Gradual: “ All they that hope in Thee shall 
not be confounded, O Lord.” 

Verse: ‘Show me Thy ways, O Lord, and teach me 
Thy paths.” Grad.; ‘ All they that hope.” ete. 

The music was prolonged in an “ Alleluia” of several 
notes, except from Septuagesima to Haster. The sequence 
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followed in Advent, Haster-tide, and within the octave of _ 


Christmas. With a full choir, it might be used, also, on 
the festivals of saints. It was a hymn sung by the choir, 
followed by the Alleluia. The Dies Ire is the sequence 
at a funeral celebration. The ancient Alleluia sequence 
for Haster-tide is found in Hy. Anc. and Mod., No. 145. 

In the Eastern Church, also, the Gospel is preceded by 
Psalm and Hymn, with prayer; but it may be read by the 
celebrant, as being one of the higher portions of the func- 
tion. 

The first Act of Uniformity (2 Ed. VI. c. 13) is here 
deserving of notice. “It shall be lawful for all men, as 
well in churches . . . to use openly any Psalms or pray- 
ers taken out of the Bible, at any due time, not letting or 
omitting thereby the service, or any part thereof, men- 
tioned in said Book.” “ From the way in which this act is 
spoken of in the last Act of Uniformity, (13 and 14, Car. 
ii. c. 4, § 24,) I conceive that this proviso is still in force.” 
(Goode, quoted in Perry, p. 378. See, also, Burn’s Kec. 
Law, vol. iii.) The authority of the diocesan to sanction 
or forbid will be unquestioned. 


THE CREED. 

Then shall be read the Apostles’ or Nicene 
Creed, unless one of them hath been read 
immediately before in the morning service. 
Reading does not exclude music. See above, p. 
67. The permission here given to use the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, which is peculiar to our Liturgy, should 
not be used. The Nicene Creed is the creed of the 
Hucharist found in this part of the service in al- 
most all Liturgies. Where, as in the Coptic, it 
does not appear, it was, nevertheless, in use, and, 
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_ as with us, after the Gospel. And this, the univer- 
sal, is evidently the proper place; for as, through 

=the Gospel, “ with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness,” so, through the Creed, “ With the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 

Merbecke’s music is most appropriate for congre- 
gational use. The chanting of the Creed to’an 
Anglican or Gregorian chant is not desirable, the 
ordinary Psalm-chants, being adapted to the form 
of Hebrew poetry, which has two lines whose 
sense and rhythm correspond. Chanting the Creed 
in this manner, therefore, perverts its meaning by 
linking together sentences, or parts of sentences, 
more or less irrespective of their relations to one 
another. 

At the three great hymns of the Liturgy, the 
Creed, the Sanctus, and the Gloria in Excelsis, it is 
in accordance with Catholic usage for the deacon 
and sub-deacon to advance to the foot-pace, stand- 
ing on either side of the celebrant, whose place is 
at the midst of the altar. The celebrant himself 
alone intones the first words of the Creed and Glo- 
ria in Excelsis, manibus extensis, then joining them 
until the end, as he does in the preface to the Sanc- 
tus. During the words, “I believe in one Gop,” 
therefore, the deacon and sub-deacon may stand 
behind him, each on his step, and then advance to 
their place on either side. The choir turn to the 
altar. 

The words, “ was incarnate ... and was made 
man,” surely suggest the greatest inward and out- 
ward reverence. If they were said kneeling, or 
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with a lowly inclination, who could find it in his 
_ heart to object ? 


‘Then the Minister shall declare unto the Reon 
what Holy days or Fasting days are in the 
week following to be observed; and (it 
need be) shall notice be given of the Com- 
munion, and of the Banns of Matrimony, 
and other matters to be published. 


The first part of the rubric is imperative, and 
the Table of Feasts and Fasts, “‘to be observed in 
this Church throughout the year,” determines what 
days are to be thus announced. 

The “ Notice of the Communion” here mentioned 
is qualified by the phrase, “if need be.” When 
the Liturgy is regularly said, therefore, there will 
be less occasion than if it ” said monthly. The 
Notice, if given, may be simply the first sentence 
of the Exhortation. But it will be expedient, even 
then, to use the whole exhortation as an instruc- 
tion to the people, or the alternative when “the 
people are negligent to come,” before such feasts as 
bring together the largest number of communi- 
cants. The best place for these exhortations is 
from the pulpit, at the close of the sermon. 


Then shall follow the sermon. 


The celebrant and his ministrants proceed, by 
the lateral steps, to the sedilia. If there be three 
seats on a level, the celebrant’s place is in the mid- 
dle. The acolytes may be seated on stools at the 
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sanctuary-rail on either side, or at the credence, 


facing the altar. 


The pulpit will not be a convenient place for a 

preparatory prayer. It is a reverent custom to 
preface the sermon, or any other ministerial act, 
with the invocation, “In the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 
_ There is no warrant, in canons or anywhere else, 
for introducing an academic gown at this part of 
the Liturgy. It is a Genevan custom, wholly out 
of place in the Church, and, if the service be said 
unmutilated, causes a most inconvenient and un- 
meaning change of vesture. If any change of 
vestments be desired, the celebrant or either of 
his ministrants being the preacher, the proper 
change would be simply to lay aside, for the 
time, chasuble or tunicle. If any other priest or 
deacon be the preacher, he goes at once into the 
pulpit, vested in his cassock, surplice, and stole. 

The Doxology at the end of the sermon, as all 
others, should be said turning eastward, the choir 
and people responding, as usual, the choral Asnen. 


EXHORTATION. 
At the time of the celebration of the Commu- 
nion, the priest shall say this Exhortation. 


It is to be regretted that the third exhortation, 
“to be said at the time of the celebration of the 
Holy Communion,” is not used at the end of the 
sermon. It was so placed in Kd. VI.’s 1st Book, 
and its analogy with the two preceding exhorta- 


tions, as well as the general arrangement of the 
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service, seems to indicate that such is its due place. 
It belongs to the Preparation or the Instruction, 
‘not to the Liturgy proper. The present English 
book, it must be confessed, by adding the words, 
“the communicants being conveniently placed for 
the receiving of the Holy Sacrament,” appears to 
indicate that the place for its use is after the offer- 
tory. Perhaps, however, as our Americap rubric 
is worded, it might not be a violation of the letter 
of it, as it certainly would not be of the spirit and 
intention of the Liturgy, if this exhortation, like 
the others, were used at the end of the sermon. 
(See Memorial Papers, p. 355.) On the week-days, 
according to the 1st Book, it might be left unsaid, 
and perhaps the same liberty may still be used. 
The Doxology is to be said turning eastward. 

This exhortation, along with the Confession and 
Comfortable Words, are peculiar to our Anglican 
Liturgy. They are derived, in part, from Her- 
mann’s Consultation. 

With ‘the sermon and exhortation ends the first 
part of the service, the Preparation, or Missa Cate- 
chumenorwin. 


It is not easy for one who recognizes the essential unity 
_of the Liturgy, and the unscriptural and uncatholic cha- 
racter of a service which begins it, but leaves it uncom- 
pleted, to see the force of the controversy which once 
prevailed concerning the use of the Prayer for Christ’s 
Church Militant in such a case. The analogy of all 
Liturgies, and the spirit of the service itself, connect 
the Offertory most closely with what follows, not with 
what precedes. 


, 
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The rubric, ‘‘ After which, the minister, when there is a 
communion, shall return to the Lord’s Table,” may well 
be supposed to imply that, if there is no communion, he 
does not so return; for his return, like his first approach 
to the Altar, implies the intention of continuing the service 
which he has begun. 

It is certain, also, that catholic discipline would not have 
permitted those to join in the first oblation who had no in- 
tention of uniting in the sacrifice which follows. (Vid. 
Cone. Eliberit.) If the people are to be dismissed at all, 
it must be on the ground that they are not ‘ Dearly be- 
loved brethren,” but are in the position of the heathen, 
the candidates for Holy Baptism, and those suspended 
from Holy Communion, or excommunicated, in the An- 
cient Chureh, and the time for their dismissal is before 
the Offertory. 

If the alms of such persons are to be received, it would 
then be more fitting for the wardens to receive them at 
the church doors as they are leaving. 


PRESENCE OF NON-COMMUNICANTS, 


This seems to be the place for a few words upon that 
most difficult question, the presence of non-communicants 
during the Liturgy proper. The first five centuries of the 
Church did not sanction it; but, on the other hand, church 
discipline excommunicated, also, all Christians who turned 
their backs upon their highest privilege and blessing. (See 
Apost. Canons, ix., and Laodic. xix.) Yet, by the sixth 
century, church discipline had proved unavailing. Czsa- 
rius, Bishop of Aries, (a.p. 502,) says: ‘*‘ When the greater 
part of the people—yea, which is worse, when almost all, 
the lessons being recited, go out of church, to whom shall 
the priest say, ‘ Lift up your hearts’ ?” 

As a matter of discipline, therefore, the question seems 
to depend upon the position which non-communicants are 
now considered to hold, 
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Do our congregations consist of those whom the An- ~ 


cient Church would have dismissed, or are the mass of 


_them to be considered as still, owing to the lax state of 


discipline, entitled to all the privileges of their Christian 
calling, but as slow to use them? To this it might be 
answered, that the Church so regards them, addressing all 
as ‘Dearly beloved brethren,” in an office which is, dis- 
tinctively, one intended for a Christian congregation; and 
that, if they depart at all, they depart on their own re- 
sponsibility, the Church making no provision whatever for 
any such thing. In other words, the Missa Catechumeno- 
rum is obsolete. 

Beyond all dispute, also, it was, at the Reformation, the 
intention of our branch of the Catholic Church that the 
whole congregation should remain until the end, all being 
regarded as within the fold. The rubric, ‘‘ Then shall the 
priest say to those who come to the Holy Communion,” 
contemplates the presence of those who do not so come; 
a separation being made by the entrance of communicants 
into the choir, or their advance to the eastern part of the 
nave. Compare with this other rubrics of the 1st Book 
Eid. VI.; for example: “‘Then so many as shall be par- 
takers of the Holy Communion shall tarry still in the 
quire, or in some convenient place near the quire . 
All other that mind not to receive the Holy Com- 
munion shall depart out of the quire, except the min- 
isters and clerks.” ‘Then shall the minister take so 
much bread and wine as shall suffice for the persons ap- 
pointed to receive the Holy Communion.” ‘Here shall the 
priest turn him toward them that come to the Holy Com- 
munion.” ‘Then shall the priest give thanks to Gop in 
the name of all them that have communicated.” And very 
definitely, also, in the 2d Book: ‘Draw near and take 
this Holy Sacrament to your comfort. Make your humble 
confession to Almighty Gop before this congregation here 
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gathered together in His holy Name.” This was continued 


until the last review, when the expressed intention of the 


Church was yielded to what had become the settled rule 
of laxity and unchristian conduct in this matter. 

Then, setting aside the question of discipline, the faith- 
ful pastor will ask, which is best for his people ; that they, 
Sunday after Sunday, turn their backs upon the altar, even 
those who are sometimes wont to commune, or that they 
remain and join in the service with such imperfect deyo- 


tion as they may have, while he hopes that even this may 


lead to some better thing ? 

Whatever the parish priest may deem best, in practice 
the matter will probably adjust itself, if Morning Prayer 
and Litany have been said immediately before the com- 
mencement of the Liturgy. The length of the service will 
ordinarily lead to the withdrawal of even many of his com- 
municants ; avery serious evil, and, it may be, fraught with 
injurious consequences to their spiritual state. If, how- 
ever, Morning Prayer be said at an earlier hour, the matter 
will be more fully in his own hands. Proceding from the 
prayer for Christ?s Church Militant to the Exhortation 
or Inyitation, without any marked pause, and making it 
understood that no one is expected to withdraw, he will, 
in many cases, be able to secure the attendance of all, if 
he deem it best so to do. 

Far removed as we are from scriptural and catholic prac- 
tice, no conclusion can. be reached which will not be full of 
practical difficulties. Catholic practice supposes also ca- 
tholic discipline, and when will Gop gives us grace to re- 
store it? In mew parishes, in our new dioceses, under the 
ordering of the diocesan, can notice be given that ‘those 
who are not Lpiscopalians may retire after sermon” ? 

The organ should not indicate, by a full and protracted 
voluntary, that divine service has come to an end. 
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OFFERTORY. 


After which the Minister, when there is a com- 
munion, shall return to the Lord’s Table, 
and begin the Offertory, saying one or more 
of these sentences following, as he thinketh 
most convenient : 


These are more properly antiphons than instruc- 
tions. ‘ When there be clerks, they shall sing one 
or many of the sentences above written, according 
to the length and shortness of the time that the 
people be offering.” (ist B.) Ifthis view be cor- 
rect, they are*to be said by the celebrant, standing 
before the altar, mandbus junctis, at the midst ot 
it, turning toward it. The choir may very pro- 
perly add, at the time that the offerings are brought 
to the altar, the anthem found in the Scotch Liturgy 
taken from 1 Chron. xxix. 10-14: “Blessed be 
Thou, O Gon, for ever andever. Thine, O Lord, is 
the greatness, and the glory, and the victory, and 
the majesty: for all that is in the heaven and in 
the earth is Thine; Thine is the kingdom, O Lord, 

~and Thou art exalted as Head above all. Both riches 
and honor come of Thee, and of Thine own do we 
give unto Thee.” 

The common’ custom of reading a succession of 
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- sentences, with brief interludes of the organ be- 


tween, would be well replaced by reading one or 
a few sentences selected with reference to the spe- 
cial object of the Offertory, the choir then singing 
the same, or the organ continuing its voluntary 
until the priest is ready to proceed. 


While these sentences are in reading, the deacons, 
church-wardens, or other fit persons, shall 
receive the alms for the poor, and other de- 
votions of the people, in a decent basin, to 
be provided by the parish for that purpose; 
and reverently bring it to the Priest, who 
shall humbly present and place it upon the 
Holy Table. 

“ Other devotions” are offerings of the people for 
like pious uses. ‘A decent basin,” as the singular 
number and the phrase “ bring it” show, has refer- 
ence to the offertory basin proper. 

The alms being collected in wooden or metal 


basins or suitable bags by the deacons, wardens, or 
surpliced clerks, as representatives of the people, to 


- avoid the confusion and delay produced by each 


person coming up to the chancel to make his offer- 
ing, will be laid in the offertory basin held by the 
sub-deacon who then gives it to the deacon to hand 
to the celebrant. ‘Lhe people should stand, because 
the act of offering is theirs, through the appointed 
minister. The choir may sing during the oblation, 
“The Lord hear thee in the day of trouble,” ete. 
(York.) At the end of the prayer for Christ’s Church 
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Militant, the basin may be handed to an acolyte, to 
be placed upon the credence or elsewhere. 


~ And the Priest shall then place upon the table 


so much bread and wine as he shall think 
sufficient. 


“The alms and oblations as the offering of the 
people are presented to Gop in acknowledgment 
of His Sovereignty over His creatures, and that 


-from thenceforth they may become properly and 


peculiarly His.” (Wheatly.) The law of the Eng- 
lish Church, therefore, makes it the duty of the peo- 
ple to provide the bread and wine. If there be no 
credence, it would be very proper that the wardens 
should bring them at the time of the offertory. 
In the Ambrosian Liturgy of the ancient church of 
Milan, the custom is still preserved of presenting 
them by the hands of some of the elder men of the 
congregation. 

This precept of natural religion became from the 


first a part of Christian worship. The third Apos- 


tolic Canon, forbids any thing being offered at the 
altar “besides that which the Lord ordained for 
the sacrifice, excepting only new ears of corn and 
grapes at the suitable season, . . . oil for the lamps, 
and incense.” 

The “meat offering,” Mal. i., is replaced by gifts 
of money, alms offered to Christ for His Ministers, 
His temple, His poor, and the like. No more bread 
and wine is to be offered to Gop, than that which 
is consumed ip the sacrifice. There are, then, three 
Oblations in the Liturgy, first: that made by the 
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a _ people; second, by the priest, “ who shall humbly 


present and place it upon the Holy Table;” third, 
that after consecration, in the words, “We, Thy 
humble servants, do celebrate and make here be- 
fore Thy Divine Majesty, with these Thy Holy 
Gifts, which we now offer unto Thee,” ete. 

In presenting the alms and oblations, the priest 
should stand. No other, of course, should present 
them on the Holy Table ; the ministrants only pre- 
pare the bread and wine, at the epistle side, for the 
celebrant to offer, but they may stand on either side 
at the Oblation. The rubric, giving the minimum 
of ritual, supposes the celebrant at the altar with- 
out deacon and sub-deacon, for the plain service. 
The fuller ritual is now before us; a solemn oblation 
is to be made to Almighty Gop ; let it be made with 
care andreverence. While the alms are received, 
the celebrant’s assistants will prepare for him the 
bread and wine. To facilitate this, he moves to- 
ward the gospel side, and the deacon removes the 
veiled chalice and paten, if they are on the altar, to 
the epistle side; otherwise, the sub-deacon, assisted 
by the acolytes, brings them from the credence and 
places them on the altar. The deacon then removes 
the burse and takes out the corporal and veil of the 
sacrament, if that be in the burse, putting the 
burse on the altar, against the super-altar on the 
gospel side, since it will not be needed again until 
the Liturgy is concluded, and the veil at the back 
of the altar on the epistle side, in readiness for the 


veiling after communion. He spreads the corporal 


on the middie of the altar. Jt should not hang over. 
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He removes the paten, receives the plate of bread, 
and places on the paten a sufficient quantity, or if 

the paten be not large enough, the excess may be 
laid upon the corporal. (ist B.) He returns the 
rest with the plate to one of the acolytes. The sub- 
deacon, having meanwhile prepared the chalice, he 
receives it, with the flagon, and pours in sufficient 
wine. The water, if that be added, having been 
poured by the sub-deacon, he replaces the paten, and 
when the celebrant is ready, delivers chalice and 
paten to be offered. He then resumes his place on 
his own step. 

The sub-deacon, meanwhile, goes to the credence 
with the acolytes, and brings the veiled chalice and 
paten, the acolytes accompanying him, one bearing 
the plate of bread, the other, the flagon of wine 
and ewer of water; or, if the chalice and paten 
are already on the altar, standing on the right of 
the deacon, he removes the chalice-veil, folds it, 
and places it at the back of the altar; lays the 
pall near the corporal, ready for use; receives the 
plate of bread from the acolyte, and lays it on 
the right of the chalice, ready for the deacon’s 
use. He then wipes the chalice with the purifi- 
cator, and delivers it, with the flagon, to the dea- 
con. He then takes the water-cruet, pours in a 
little water, if “the Mixture” be made at the 
altar. ; 

When the alms are brought, he receives them 
from one of the acolytes, and delivers them to the 
deacon for the celebrant. He then resumes his 
place at the left of the celebrant, on his own step. 
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The celebrant has resumed his place at the midst 


_— of the altar, and, having offered the alms, he receives 


the chalice, according to ancient English use, with 
the paten upon it, and offers them in like manner. 
The modern use of the West is like that of ancient 
York—to offer first the bread, and then the wine, 
with water. 


(Seercta.) The clergy are in the habit of adding their 
own private devotions to the service, and the Liturgy evi- 
dently suggests such more private elevations of heart, 
although, unlike all other Liturgies, the special forms are 
not prescribed. Allusion has been already made to them, 
and some will be added; for they will show, at least, the 
mind of the Church and the spirit of the Liturgy; and, 
perhaps, there is no good reason why they should not be 
written out for use, and they need not unduly prolong the 
service. 

The following, one of the ‘‘Illationes,” would be very 
suitable for use while the alms are received and the minis- 
trants are preparing the oblations. 

**Q Lord our Gop, Who didst receive the sacrifice of 
Abel when he offered a firstling of his flock, of Noah in 
the ark, of Abraham on the mountain-top, of Elijah on 
Mount Carmel, of the widow’s mites in Thy sanctuary; so 
graciously receive the oblation and sacrifice of Thy ser- 
vants which they offer to Thy Holy Name. And may it 
be for remission of their sins, and of the sins of Thy peo- 
ple, and repay to them a good reward in this world and in 
the.world to come. Through.” 

‘ Or. 

“© Q Lord our Goo, Who hast made us and guidest us in 
this life; Who hast made known to us the way of salva- 
tion; Who hast mercifully made known to us the revela- 
tion of Thy Holy Mysteries; Thou art He that hast ap- 
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pointed us to this ministry in the might of Thy Holy Spirit. 
Be pleased, O Lord, to make us ministers of Thy new coye- 
nant, celebrants of Thy Holy Mysteries. Receive us, draw- 
ing near Thy Holy Altar,in the fulness of Thy mercy, that 
we may be worthy to offer Thee this reasonable and un- 
~~~ploody sacrifice, in behalf of our sin and the offences of Thy 
people; which receive Thou into Thy holy and spiritual 
altar for a sweet-smelling odor, sending down upon us the 
grace of Thy Holy Spirit. As Thou didst from Thine 
Apostles receive this true service, so, from the hands of us 
sinners, receive these gifts in Thy mercy, O Lord, that we 
may be worthy, without blame, to minister-at Thy Holy 
Altar, and find the reward of faithful and wise stewards in 
the fearful day of Thy great retribution.” 

“OQ Lord Gop Almighty, Who only art holy, Who re- 
ceivest the sacrifice of praise from those who call upon 
Thee with their whole heart, accept, also, this prayer of 
us sinners, and present it on Thy Holy Altar, and make 
us fit to offer unto Thee oblations and spiritual sacrifices 
for our own sins, and for the ignorances of the people, to 
find favor in Thy sight, that our sacrifice may be accept-. 
able unto Thee, and that the blessed spirit of Thy grace 
may rest upon us, and upon these oblations, and upon‘all _ 
Thy people.” (St. Chrysostom.) 

At the offering of alms may be said: “Thine, O Lord, 
are all things, and of Thine own do we give unto Thee.” 
At the oblation of the bread and wine: ‘Receive, O Holy 
Trinity, this oblation which I, unworthy sinner, offer to 
Thine honor and for my sins and offences, for the health — 
of the living and the repose of all the faithful departed.” 

“In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, may this sacrifice be acceptable to Almighty 
Gop.” 

Or. 

“Receive, O Holy Trinity, this oblation which J offer 

unto Thee in memory of the Passion of our Lord Jesus 


| 


Christ, and grant that it may ascend well-pleasing in Thy 

_ sight, and may gain eternal salvation for me, and all Thy 
faithful people. Through.” (Hereford.) 

Perhaps, to avoid misapprehension, the writer should 


add that, in giving the ancient ‘‘ Suscipe” of our Sarum 
use, he does not have in mind a sacrificial renewal of that 
One meritorious offering which alone efficaciously secures 
the “health of the living and the repose of the faithful 
departed.” * 


JHE Mixture. 


It is an ancient and Catholic custom, found in all Litur- 
gies, to add a little water to the wine for the sacrament. 
There is reason for thinking that our blessed Saviour Him- 
self consecrated the cup of wine mixed with water; so the 
third Council of Carthage, (4.p. 397.) Be this as it may, 
St. Justin Mart. says: doroc mpocdéperar au divog xdu bdwp. 
(Ap. 2.) St. Irenzeus, Clement Alex., St. Cyprian, St. 
Greg. Nyss., Theodoret, Theophylact, and St. Jerome, 
make special allusion to it, and prove that the custom 
was universal in the Catholic Church as well as among 
almost all heretical sects. The only exception is the Ar- 
menian Church, whose’ deviation from it may have been 
connected with the Monophysite heresy. In some Hastern 
churches, this mixture is made before the service begins. 
(See Renaud. Coptic Lit.) Whatever may have been the 
origin of the custom, it was regarded as a symbol of our 
Lord’s Incarnation, the wine representing His divinity, the 
water, His humanity. According to St. Cyprian, (Ep. 3,) 
the water symbolizes the people united with the life-giving 
nature of Christ, and with Him and in Him, presented a 
living sacrifice unto Gop. ‘he Church could not but call 
to mind, also, the blood and water which issued from our 
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dear Lord’s pierced side, whose-precious death this sacra- 
ment shows forth. 

The First Prayer-Book of Ed. VL, therefore, enjoined this 
custom, “putting thereto a little pure and clean water.” 
With the Second Book it ceased to be enjoined; but, though 


_ the rubric was never restored, Catholic churchmen did not 


consider it to be prohibited, (Palmer, Orig. Lit. ii. 763) 
and Bishop Andrewes, for example, continued the practice. 
(See Johnson’s Unbloody Sacrifice, ii. 1, 4, and Brett’s 
Notes on the Ancient Liturgies.) 


Lotio Manuum. 

This, also, is a very ancient, expressive, and becoming 
rite, found in the ancient Liturgies, which might be well 
continued among us. St. Cyril alludes to it, in his instruc- 
tions to the catechumens, as an ordinary and universal 
ceremony. ‘Ye have seen the deacon giving water to the 
priest to wash his hands . . . Did he give it to the end 
the filth of the body might be washed away? I trow not; 
for we are not used to enter the church polluted with filth. 
But that cleansing of the body is a symbol that we must 
be made clean from all our sins and iniquities.” (Catech. 
Myst. v.) 

The seereta may, accordingly, be, “ Wash me thoroughly,” 
etc.; or, “I will wash my hands in innocency,” etc.; or, 
“Cleanse me, O Lord, from all uncleanness of soul and 
body, that I may with a pure heart fulfil these holy of- 
fices of my Lord and Gop.” 

The most fitting time, according to the Sarum use, is 
after placing the bread and wine upon the altar. A some- 
what more convenient time may be while the alms are 
received, and before the deacon and sub-deacon go to the 
Epistle side for the preparation. Or, as Bishop Andrewes 
directs, it may be, as in the Ambrosian Liturgy, before the 
prayer of consecration, and while the choir are singing 
‘‘Benedictus qui venit.” The celebrant goes to the Epis- 
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3 tle side, where the acolytes minister to him, the one with 
____ the basin and ewer of water, from which he pours over the 
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ptiest’s fingers, the other with a folded napkin for his use. 
These they return to the Credence. Some priests observe 
this reverent custom in the sacristy who may not desire to 
introduce it at the altar. 


After which done, he shall say, 
Let us pray for the whole state of Christ’s 
Church Militant. 


This is said by the celebrant, turning to the people. 


THE PRAYER FOR THE WHOLE STATE OF CHRIST’S 
CHURCH MILITANT. 

This prayer contains, first, the formal oblation of the 
alms and other offerings: secondly, the great intercession 
for all the living; thirdly, the commemoration of the faith- 
ful departed. 


“We humbly beseech Thee most mer- 
cifully to accept our alins and ob- 


Oblation, 


lations.” 


This last word was inserted at the final revision of the 
English Prayer-Book in 1662. It was, no doubt, intended 
to include offerings of money which could not be so pro- 
perly called alms. But, if we interpret it by the known 
prineiples of such men as Cosin, and remember the careful 
study of the Greek Liturgies which had marked the pre- 
yious age, leading even to the introduction of distinctively 
eastern usages or names, it can scarcely be doubted that 
“ oblations’’ includes the elements of bread and wine. 
This is the opinion of Bishop Patrick, and so conserva- 
tive a ritualist as Wheatly. Compare, also, the Scotch 
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Liturgy, ‘“‘And the Presbyter shall then offer up and 
place the bread and wine,” etc. 


~ It will be well, then, to make a formal oblation, holding 
_ chalice and paten before the breast. The chalice is most 


conveniently held by the knop with the right hand, the 
left supporting the base. 

The chalice is then replaced on the middle of the cor- 

poral, and covered with the pall, the paten being placed on 
the corporal toward the epistle side, and covered with the 
corner of the corporal nearest the right hand. (See Sarum.) 
he Tuten: The Intercession is then said gunetis manibus. 
cession. —_ Tt, follows, as in all liturgies, the order prescribed 
by St. Paul, 1 Tim. ii., who doubtless has reference to pub- 
lic worship; that is, to the Liturgy. It will be convenient 
after the words, ‘‘any other adversity,” to make a brief 
pause, in order to call to mind those who have special 
need. For, if special intercessions be offered in the ma- 
tin service, how much more will they befit-our chief and 
most intimate approach to Gop through Christ ! 
Gammon: The Commemoration—left out from the Second 
oration. Book and restored in 1662—must be taken as 
the deliberate judgment of our Church concerning such 
remembrance of the faithful departed. The Church militant, 
indeed, has been the principal subject of the intercession, 
but it is not the only one. The prayer, however, is rather 
commemoration than intercession. Our Liturgy here fol- 
lows the order of St. Mark’s, St. James’s, and those derived 
from it; placing the great Intercession for the departed after 
the Canon. Something further upon this subject will be 
added at the words after the Consecration, “‘ We and all Thy 
whole Church.” 

The commemoration should be said manibus inet et 
extensis, A pause may be made for private mention of any 
who are to be specially commemorated. 

The alms-basin may then be removed from the altar to 
the credence, or elsewhere. 
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THE ABSOLUTION. 


The Liturgy of St. James, and those derived from it, end 
the pre-anaphoral service with, ‘‘The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” ete. 


At the time of the celebration of the Commu- 
nion the Priest shall say this exhortation. 


The exhortation, if read at this time, may be said by the 
deacon or sub-deacon, facing eastward at the Doxology. 


Then shall the Priest say to those who come to 
receive the Holy Communion. 


This, with the Confession, may be said by the deacon. 
““Draw near” has reference to a separation then made of 
the actual communicants from the rest of the congregation. 
Coming immediately before the Anaphora, the confession 
and absolution are a renewed and affecting preparation, an 
inward lavatio, that we may approach, the priest to the 
consecration, the people to the sacrifice and communion, 
with pure and clean hearts. 

It is not found in the ancient liturgies. The nearest ap- 
proach to it is the supplication before Communion, ‘‘ Gop 
be merciful to me a sinner,” and ‘‘ Create in me,” etc. In 
our Liturgy, preceding the Consecration, it is peculiarly ap- 
propriate to the priest himself, although it may be delegated 
to the deacon. 

At the Absolution the celebrant stands up and turns to 
the people, junctis manibus, except at the words, ‘‘ Pardon 
and deliver you,” etc, when the right hand may be raised 
and extended, the lett being laid upon the breast. 

This is, by the First Prayer-Book, directed to he sien of 
be used at the Invocation. The Second Book hee 
suppressed the Invocation, and with it all mention of the 
sign of the cross. But, inasmuch as it sometimes is used 
at the Absolution, and this is the first time when it may 
appear prominently in the service, it seems best to say 


THE ANAPHORA. 


here all that need be said. Unquestionably primitive, (see 
Tert., Orig., St. Athanasius De Incarn. Verbi, Lactantius, 
-St. Cyril of Jerusalem,) it marked the commencement of 
all great religious acts. Superstition may have been shown 
in its numbered repetitions, or in making it a magical charm 
possessed, as an outward act merely, of some supernatural 
virtue. The Church, after the Reformation, did not require 
her priests to use it, except on a few and most impressive 
occasions. It was therefore prescribed at the sacrament of 
Holy Baptism and the Invocation in the Holy Eucharist. 
Otherwise it was left to the individual priest as a thing 
neither commanded nor forbidden. Even the one use re- 
maining in the American Prayer-Book, that in Holy Bap- 
tism, is not obligatory if sponsors have any scruple against 


it. ‘¢ Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind,” ~ 


but let him not attempt to force his personal preferences 
upon others. But, says Wheatly, ‘‘ As the church has 
thought fit to retain it in... one of her sacraments, I 
see not why she should lay it aside in the ministration of 
the other.” (P. 92.) 

In the East, the mystery of the Holy Trinity is symbol- 
ized by making the cross with three fingers. 


Then shall the Priest say : 


THE COMFORTABLE WORDS. 


These are said still facing the people. It is ex- 
pedient, therefore, that they be known well enough 
to be recited without book. 


‘JHE PNAPHORA, 


After which the priest shall proceed, saying: 


The Surswm Corda introduces the canon in all Li- 


turgies without exception; see also St. Cyril Jerus., 
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- S$t. Chrysost., St. Cyprian De Orat., St. Aug. (serm. 


227, Migne’s ed.) The ancient Coptic Liturgies have 
it in Greek, though all else was in the language of 
the people. It is, therefore, as primitive as it is an 
impressive introduction to he great act which fol- 
lows. It lifts up the worshipper’s heart with the 
celebrant’s for the great oblation and intercession, 
by, through, and with our Great High-Priest Christ 
Jesus, until at the Sanctus priest and people join, 
with the whole company of heaven, in that high 
adoration to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, one 
Gop for ever. “ It seemed fit that they who eat the 
bread of angels should sing their hymn.” (St. Jus- 
tin M.) 

At the Sursum Corda the monotone may change 
to one of those simple and beautiful inflections 
which will be given in the Appendix. The cele- 
brant, still facing the people, intones the words, 
man. elevatis et ext. He then re them age 
his breast at, ‘“ Let us give thanks.” 


Then shall the priest turn to the Lord’s Table, 
and say: 


JHE PAILY AND THE P-ROPER_ PREFACE, 
These words [“‘ Holy Father”] must be omitted 
on Trinity Sunday. 


Here shall follow the proper Preface ieseraine to 
the time, if there be any specially appointed. 


Only a few of the ancient proper Prefaces are re- 
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tained ; at one time, not only every principal feast 
of our Lord, but’ of the Saints, had, in the West- 
ern Church, its proper Preface. In the Greek there 


is but one. Of the ten contained in the Sarum Li- © 


turgy, we have omitted those for Epiphany, for 
Ash-Wednesday, and the ferial days in Lent, for 
the feasts of Apostles and Evangelists, that for the 
feast of the Holy Cross, and that for the feasts of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Those which we have 
are very ancient, being found in the Gregorian rite, 
and that for Easter even in the Gelasian. 

The celebrant, turning to the altar as ready to 
present, in the name and in behalf of the people, the 
Christian sacrifice, remains facing it until the Com- 
munion of the people. He intones, “It is very 
meet,” etc., man. elev. et ext. He places his hands 
on the altar at the Preface; he joins them at the 
Sanctus. 


Or else immediately shall be said or sung by the 
priest and people, 


JHE pANCTUS. 


The Sanctus is sometimes improperly called the 
Trisagion, which is the proper name of another an- 
cient hymn of the Liturgy, retained in the Eastern 
Churches, but omitted from ours; it is also known 
as “ The Seraphic Hymn,” or emevixiov, 

The Sanctus, universally found at this part of the 
Liturgy, is probably as old as the apostolic age. It 
is much to be desired that it should be printed, as 


ree 
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it was in both books of Ed. VI. and until 1662, in 
a separate paragraph; for the choir and people are 
to join with the priest at the words, “ Holy, holy,” 
—ete., and not at the “ Zgitur cum angelis,” which, as 


the Rubric still intimates, is for the celebrant alone. 
This was more distinctly expressed in the rubric ap- 
pended to the Sanctus in the 1st B.: “This the 
clerks shall also sing.” 
It is recommended that the celebrant and his as- 
sistants incline at the words, “ Holy, holy, holy.” 


_ The choir and people are kneeling. The deacon and 


sub-deacon, uniting with the celebrant, as in the 
Creed, may ascend the foot-pace and stand on each 
side; at the Preface they will be standing behind 
him, each on his step. : 
Ifa short anthem were desired before the “ Pray- 
er of Humble Access,” there might be used that 
which follows the Sanctus in the 1st B. Ed. VL, 
** Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord ; 
hosanna in the highest.” This is also found in St. 
James’s, St. Basil’s, St. Chrysost.’s, Mozarabic, and 
Armenian, but not in St. Mark’s, or its Coptic de- 
rivatives. It may be appropriately sung after the 
Prayer of Humble Access. 
Then shall the priest, kneeling down at the Lord’s 
Table, say, in the name of all those who shall 
receive the Communion, this prayer follow- 


ing: 
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JHE PRAYER OF JIUMBLE [XCCESS. 


_ This and the Confession are the only parts of the 
service at which the celebrant is directed to kneel ; 
for his normal posture is standing, the ancient po- 
sition for all throughout the Liturgy—a usage still 
preserved in the East. This rule, however, does 
not forbid the priest’s kneeling for adoration to our 
Lord after the Prayer of Consecration, and before 
and after his own personal communion. In this 
touching Prayer of Humble Access, he takes his 
place with the people as communicating, not as cel- 
ebrant. It properly, therefore, precedes the Com- 
munion, as it did in the First Book, and still does in 
the Scotch Liturgy. Itis now said before the Con- 
secration, by anticipation. The celebrant may lay 
his hands upon the corporal. 

The celebrant may desire, before or after the Prayer of 
Humble Access, to say his own secreta. The following is 
abridged from St. Basil, by the Non-Jurors : 

O Almighty God, who hast created us and placed us in 
this ministry by the power of Thy Holy Spirit, may it please 
Thee, O Lord, as we are ministers of the New Testament 
and dispensers of Thy holy mysteries, to receive us, who 
are approaching Thy holy altar according to the multitude 
of Thy mercies, that we may be worthy to offer unto Thee 
this reasonable and unbloody sacrifice for our sins and the 
sins of Thy people. Receive it, O God, as a sweet-smell- 
ing savor, and send down the Grace of Thy Holy Spirit 
“upon us. And as Thou didst accept the worship and ser- 
vice of Thy Holy Apostles, so of Thy goodness vouchsafe 
to receive these offerings from the hands of us sinners, that, 
being made worthy to minister at Thy holy altar without 
blame, we may receive the reward of good and faithful ser- 
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vants at that great and terrible day of account and just re- 
tribution. Through. 
Or. 

We beseech Thee, O Lord, graciously to receive this 
the oblation of our service, and of Thy whole family, that 
Thou wouldst be pleased to grant us Thy peace all the 
days of our life; to save us from eternal damnation, and to 
make us to be remembered with Thy saints in glory ever- 
lasting. And do Thou, O Lord, vouchsafe, we beseech 
Thee, to bless, confirm, and ratify this oblation which is 
our reasonable service, that it may become the Body and 
Blood of Thy most dearly-beloved Son, Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. 

The prayers for acceptance of the oblation, and for a 
blessing upon the Holy Gifts, which in the Sarum rite 
preceded the consecration, now follow it, and are enlarged 
with very great beauty. 


JHE ANON. 


Here let the Priest most humbly and reverently 
collect his thoughts, and fix his most earnest atten- 
tion upon what he is about to do. On the one 
hand, he stands as Christ’s representative, Who in 
this sacrament bestows His highest blessing upon 
all His faithful people. On the other, as the repre- 
sentative of Gopv’s Church, and specially of all 
who are about him, he is to plead before Gop 
that one meritorious and perfect sacrifice consum- 
mated on Calvary, whereby alone we obtain remis- 
sion of our sins. Every word of the Canon is full 
of infinite meaning; every part of it may have its 
significant gesture, while in all the celebrant is 

gr 
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reverently imitating what our Saviour did. He 
may also call to pe one Special request he has 


———— 


persons he desires to hiemeds 


The Canon is so called because it is the univer- 
sal and invariable rule for the celebrant. It is 
that part of the Liturgy which has been, in all es- 
sential features, the same everywhere, and from 
the earliest ages. 


When the Priest, standing before the Table, hath 
so ordered the Bread and Wine, that he 
may with the more readiness and decency 
break the bread before the people and take 
the cup into his hands, he shall say the 
Prayer of Consecration as followeth: 

The celebrant has been kneeling before the Holy 
Table; he now, as the rubric directs, resumes his 
normal attitude. To break the bread “ before the 
people,” coram populo, means, in their presence ; 
they need not see the fraction. The celebrant turn- 


ing eastward, is able to give his undistracted at- 
tention to what he is doing. 


JHE fONSECRATION PRAYER. 


This contains, first, the Eucharistic Preface of 
Thanksgiving and Commemoration; second, the 
words of Institution, the Consecration proper; third, 
the Oblation of the Holy Gifts; fourth, the Invoca- 
tion; fifth, the Sacrificial Prayer, containing suppli- 
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cation for the acceptance of the sacrifice, the great 
Intercession, the offering of ourselves in union with 
the sacrifice, and the prayer for a blessing upon 
those who comniune. 

The Preface begins “ All Glory,” and ends with 
“until His coming again.” Eucharistic praise is 
the thought which rules here, as throughout the 
holy service. The Scotch Liturgy added, after 


“memory of that His precious death,” the words 


“and sacrifice,” as marking the sacrificial character 
of the Holy Eucharist. From this service we have 
derived the words. This Preface may be said 
man. elev. et ext., and it will be proper for the dea- 
con and sub-deacon to ascend the foot pace, and 
stand on either side until this Eucharistic Preface 
is ended. 

After the Preface, the celebrant or deacon un- 
covers the paten. 


For in the night in which He was betrayed He 
took bread ; 


Here the Priest is to take the Paten into his 
hands, raising it with both hands. 


And when He had given thanks, 


“Tafting up his eyes to heaven. Tere he lifts up his 
eyes and bows himself.” (Sarum.) The omission of these 
words from our Liturgy since the Reformation is notable; 
for they are found in almost ail liturgies, as the Roman, 
Ambrosian, Gallican, St. Mark’s, St. James’s, and St. 
Basil’s. ; 
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And here to break the bread. 


This is the first fraction in memory of our Lord’s 
death, and precedes the Consecration. Before the 
Reformation, there was no fraction until after the 
Consecration and the prayers which followed it, in- 
cluding the Lord’s Prayer. (Vide infra.) If wa- 
fers are used, the priest will break that which is 
intended for his own Communion. 


And gave it to His disciples, saying, Take, eat, 
This is my Body which is given for you. 


And here to lay his hand upon all the bread. 


The present tense, “is broken,” “is shed,” should 
be specially noted, for our dear Lord thus intimated 
that He was then offering His sacrifice for us. 


Do this in remembrance of me. 

Here the celebrant may elevate the consecrated 
element to his breast, (“ above his forehead ”—Sa- 
rum,) thus obeying in his action the injunction to 
“do this,” that is, to offer the memorial to Al- 
mighty God in remembrance of Christ Jesus, els 
THY dvepvgjoy. 

“ Here he uncovers the chalice, and holds it with 
both hands.” (Sarum.) 


Likewise, after supper, EHe took the cup, 
Here he is to take the cup into his hand. 


The cup indicates the one chalice, as before ob- 
served, which represents the, unity of the sacrifice. 
The same rule prevails in the Hast, (Ren, i, 272,) 


830 Saal 


: though others may be filled at the time of the 


Communion. 


And when He had given thanks, 
“ Here he inclines,” (Sarum.) 


He gave it to them, saying, Drink ye all of this, 
Jor This is my Blood of the New Testament— 


And here he is to lay his hand upon every vessel 
in which there is any wine to be consecrated. 


The repetition of the action is noteworthy, be- 
cause, according to ordinary ritual law, it would 
have been sufficient for the priest to use the gesture 
for the chalice, intending to include any other ves- 
sel in the act of consecration. 


Which is shed for you and for many for the re- 
mission of sins. Do this— 

“Tfere he elevates the chalice to his breast, or 
above his head.” (Sarum.) It should be observed 
that this elevation does not, of necessity, imply a 
decision of the question in dispute, in the present 
English Church, concerning “ Eucharistic Adora- 
tion ;” and the “lifting up” in the 28th Article 
does not refer to this elevation of the Holy Sacri- 
fice as an act of oblation to Almighty Gop; for 
this is only expressing in action the words of the 
Canon, “do this,” or “which we now offer unto 
Thee.” 

Le Brun (i. 476) confesses that the elevation 
after consecration for adoration, was in use no 
earlier than the twelfth century, introduced, he 
says, as a testimony against Berengarius. Mabil- 
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lon notices the same thing. Card. Bona (de Reb. 
Lit. ii. 32) notes the absence of any such rite in the 
-ancient Roman Liturgies. Ed. VI’s First Book 
forbids any “ elevation or showing the sacrament 
to the people.” Of both this rubric and the eleva- 
tion prescribed in our ancient Sarum rite it may 
be remarked that, while the elevation had become 
identified in the minds of the people with a preva- 
lent dogma concerning the nature of our Saviour’s 
presence, and the kind of worship consequently to 
be offered, yet the elevation does not in itself ex- 
press any such thing, but, as in all religions, the 
presenting a sacrifice to Almighty Gop, which sac- 
rifice is, in the act of offering it, elevated to Him. 

The equivalent phrase in the English rubric, 
“ showing,” is evidence that elevation for worship 
is forbidden, not that for sacrifice. The First 
Prayer-Book made no attempt to eliminate the 
sacrifice from the Liturgy. The. Liturgy itself 
would have perished in the attempt. (What is to 
be added upon the subject of Eucharistic Adora- 
tion will be found below.) 

The Sarum Canon, from which ours is derived, 
does not direct the ‘“‘ genuflecus adorat” of the 
Roman Missal, but bids the celebrant reverently to 
incline. 


As oft as ye shall drink it in remembrance of me. 
Here a reverent pause may well be made. 
During the consecration the deacon will be 


standing at the celebrant’s right, the sub-deacon 
behind him, until the first consecration is finished. 
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They will then kneel until the Oblation or the 
end of the Invocation, or else until after their own 
Communion. 

If the Holy Bread is now broken a second time, 
the fraction will correspond to that made after con- 
secration, which the ancient Liturgies directed. (Cf. 
1 Cor. x. 16.) Then will there be those three parts 
to the Broken Bread which our ancient English 
use prescribed. 

During the Oblation and Invocation the chalice 
and paten may remain uncovered. 


If there be a short pause after consecration, the follow- 
ing secreta may fitly be added. At the same time it should 
be noted that our own American Liturgy is remarkably 
full in the prayers which follow the Consecration, and 
seems fully to make up what might be thought to be pre- 
viously wanting. 


“We most humbly beseech Thee, Almighty Gop, com- 
mand these things to be carried by the hand of Thy Holy 
Angel to Thy Altar on high, in the sight of Thy Divine 
Majesty, that as many as shall partake at this Altar 
of the Most Sacred Body and Blood of Thy Son may be 
filled with all heavenly grace and blessing. Through.” 
(Sarum. ) 

This Supplices te rogamus, found in the Ambrosian, Gela- 
sian, and other most ancient Liturgies, though still re- 
tained in the Roman Missal, seems to be irreconcilable 
with the modern doctrine of transubstantiation. 

The Sarum Liturgy directs the priest to keep thumb 
and index-finger joined as much as possible until after the 
Ablutions, in order that all fragments may be reverently 
guarded. Perhaps reverent priests among us will not con- 
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sider this a superstition or a practice founded on the dogma 
of transubstantiation. 

If any further justification of the references above made 
to the Sarum rubrics be needed, let it be observed that 
Ed. VI.’s two Liturgies are almost wholly void of rubrical 
directions, it being needless to prescribe them to those 
who were already familiar with them; and that what we 
have are due to the revision of 1662, made for a generation 
which had almost wholly lost the Catholic customs in 


JHE PBLATION. 


This solemn presenting of the Holy Gifts, the 
consecrated Memorial and Sacrament, with the In- 
vocation which follows, now wanting in almost all 
the Liturgies of Western Europe, we owe to the 
Scotch rite and the influence of Bishop Seabury. 
The Scotch Liturgy derived them from Ed. VI.’s 
First Book, but inserted aféer ‘Holy Gifts,” “ which 
we now offer unto Thee,” thus making the verbal 
oblation absolutely explicit. 

Our Liturgy is thus closely bound to the ancient 
Greek Liturgies, which always contain an express 
Oblation and Invocation after consecration, while 
it also presents the Eucharistic Sacrifice in a ful- 
ness of doctrine which renders this part of the 
service of priceless value, and fully redeems what 
may appear to be lacking in other parts. 

The Sarum has a similar oblation, and according 
to its rubric, the celebrant will raise his arms é 
modum crucis, until he comes to the words “the 
memorial Thy Son hath commanded us to make.” 


———— 


THE INVOCATION. 


The same usage is, in substance, prescribed in the 


East. 


The Sarum also adds: ‘‘Upon which do Thou vouch- 
safe to look with propitious and serene countenance, and 
to accept them as Thou wert pleased to accept the gifts of 
Thy righteous servant Abel, and the sacrifice of the patri- 
arch Abraham, and that which Thy High-Priest Melchise- 
dek offered to Thee—a holy sacrifice, a spotless victim.” A 
similar prayer is found in some ancient Liturgies; for exam- 
ple, the Syriacof St.Chrysostom. After commemorating our 
Saviour’s Incarnation and birth of the Blessed Virgin, it 
proceeds: ‘‘ We therefore beseech Thee, O Lord, and 
chiefest lover of men, that the oblation which we offer 
unto Thee may be received before Thy Divine Majesty 
upon Thy spiritual Altar which is in the heaven of hea- 
vens, in the habitation of angels, amidst the assembly of 
Thy Saints, in the place of Thy Divine Presence; that by 
it we may be made worthy of the forgiveness of our sins ; 
and when Thou comest to judge the quick and the dead, 
enter not into judgment,” etc. 

It will be in accordance with the spirit of this Oblation, 
if the deacon and gub-deacon rise, and stand on the pre- 
della at the right and left of the priest. In this case, they 
will remain there until the celebrant communicates them, 


JHE ] NvocaTION, 


Our American Liturgy, at the close of the In- 
vocation, deviates from the words of the Scotch, 
the latter being, “ that they may become the Body 
and Blood of Thy Most Beloved Son;” which 
seems to harmonize with the EHastern belief that 
the consecration is not complete until after the In- 
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vocation. On the other hand, the words of ours, 
“that we receiving them,” etc., connecting the In- ia 
~ vocation with the subsequent Communion, are per- 
haps the more primitive of the two, and the more 
in accordance with the ancient Catholic Liturgies. 
We thus approach more nearly also to the first re- 
formed Liturgy which, placing the Invocation be- 
fore consecration, had, instead of the above words 
_____--~— oF the Scotch, “that they may be unto us the 
Body,” ete. 
The order followed by our American Prayer- 
Book is undoubtedly most in accordance with 
primitive usage, and may seem to indicate to us 
what the Orientals, with their deep insight into 
Divine mysteries so manifestly felt, that, while for 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice the words of consecration 
might suffice, a grace and virtue were also to be 
sought for, manwards, by the Invocation of the 
Word and Holy Ghost with reference to the Com- 
munion of our dear Saviour’s Body and Blood. 

Ed. VI.’s First Book directs the sign of the cross 
to be made’ over the elements at the words “bless 
and sanctify,” the only obligatory use of it in that 
service out of the many which had been previously 
prescribed. 

Ancient Liturgies direct the celebrant to incline 
reverently during this Invocation; his hands may 
be placed upon the corporal except when he makes 
the sign of blessing with his right hand. 

The chalice may then be covered with the pall, 
the paten remaining uncovered. 
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JHE EUCHARISTIC PRAYER, 


The full form of this affecting sacrificial prayer, 
we owe to the Scotch Liturgy, which derived it 
from Ed. VI.’s First Book. The present English 
book retains it in a somewhat mutilated form from 
the Second Book, and seems to misplace it by put- 
ting it after the Communion. 

It consists, first, of a continuation of the Obla- 
tion ; secondly, of a brief intercession for the whole 
Church, which, brief as it is, sums up all that we 
can ask for ourselves or any others, even a full 
share in all that our dear Lord gained for man by 
His death and perfect sacrifice. This, then, re- 
news the intercessions of the Offertory Prayer; but 
whereas the departed were before commemorated, 
here, as being still included in Christ’s “ whole 
church,” they are, with the living, made subjects of 
this great intercession which most fitly follows the 
Consecration in which, and through which, our gra- 
cious Intercessor vouchsafes His Eucharistic Pre- 
sence, This part of the Liturgy, in every rite, as in 
our own, evinces a deep sense of our Saviour’s 
presence, and of oneness with Him, and with one 
another. 

As is well known, the Liturgy of St. James and 
its numerous derivatives place, at this part of the 
service, a very full intercession for the living and 
the faithful departed. But, inasmuch asthe former 
have already been made the subject of our prayers, 
a brief pause after the words “'Thy whole Church,” 
may fitly be ‘made, while the latter also are remem- 
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bered. Our Sarum Liturgy or that of St. James, 
will furnish the celebrant with suitable forms. But 
the ancient Liturgies contain so many, full of deep 
devotion and marvellous beauty that the writer can- 
not refrain from appending a few more. (P.178.) It 
may be observed, that none of them make mention 
of souls in purgatory, which would surely have 
been natural if any such state had formed a part of 


ancient Catholic faith. 


Be mindful, O Lord, of the souls of Thy servants and 
handmaidens (N. and N.) who are gone before us with the 
sign of faith, and who sleep the sleep of peace; to these, 
O Lord, and to all who sleep in Christ, we pray Thee to 
erant a place of refreshment, light and peace. Through. 
(Sarum. ) 

Or. 


Remember, O Lord our Gop, all faithful souls, whom we 
remember, and whom we do not remember, from righteous 
Abel unto this day. Grant them rest in the land of the 
living, in Thy Kingdom, in the blissful abodes of Paradise, 
in the bosom of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, our holy fa- 
thers, where all pain, and grief, and sighing are done away, 
where the light of Thy countenance shines upon them con- 
tinually. (St. James.) 


Thirdly, follows that which the Apostle enjoins, 
the presenting our bodies a living sacrifice, in union 
with the sacrifice already presented, and a suppli- 
cation for a worthy communion which renews the 
Prayer of Humble Access, already said before the 
Consecration; but now most fit to be uttered when 
the moment,of communion draws near. 

“By whom, and with whom,” etc., expressively 


— 
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ends this intense prayer of supplication and thanks- 
giving. It would not be easy to say why the 
words “in Whom,” which the Sarum has, are omit- 
ted, for they have their own special significance. 

It is, perhaps, a mark of carelessness on the part 
of our American revisers that, in inserting the 
words “we and” before “all who shall be par- 
takers,” they did not observe that the sentence 
was, at its close, rendered ungrammatical, and re- 
quired alteration. 

This Eucharistic prayer may be said manibus 
Jjunctis. 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST A PROPITIATORY SACRIFICE. 


If any one hesitate to use the words of intercession in 
the Eucharistic prayer with all the fulness of meaning 
which they contain, let him remember that no dishonor is 
thereby done to the ‘ full, perfect, and sufficient Sacrifice,” 
but that the Catholic Church has ever felt and believed 
that this Eucharistic Sacrifice is, on man’s part, required to 
render that trae and proper expiation.and propitiation effi- 
cient fo us, for the objects for which it was presented once 
on earth, and now is continually presented in heaven. Let 
him also thoughtfully consider the following testimonies : 

“The ancient fathers were wont to call the Hucharist, 
sacrificium verum et propitiaterium.” (Bishop Overall, in 
Nichols on C. P.) 

“The Eucharist may very properly be accounted a sacri- 
fice propitiatory and impetratory both in this regard; be- 
cause the offering of it up to Gop with and by said prayers 
doth render Gop propitious, and obtain at His Hand the 
benefit of Christ’s death, which it representeth.” (Thorn- 
dike’s Epilogue, 3 v.) 

“There is one proof of the propitiatory nature of the Ku- 
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charist, according to the sentiments of the ancient Church, 
which will be thought only too great; and that is, the de- 4 
____--¥etions used in the Liturgy . . . . in behalf of deceased ; 
a souls . . . not as if they thought of a purgatory.” (John- “4 


son’s Unbloody Sacrifice, i. 292.) 

“The Eucharist is a true, real, and efficient sacrifice ... 
And, therefore, in the oblation following, we pray that it may 
so prevail with Gop, as that we and all the whole Church of 
Christ (which consists of more than those that are upon 
the earth) may receive the benefits of it.” (Nichols.) 

“This is a plain oblation of Christ’s death once offered, 
and a representative sacrifice of it for the sins and for the 
benefit of the whole world, of the whole Church ; that both 
those which are here on earth and those that rest in the sleep 
of peace, being departed in the faith of Christ, may find the 
effect and virtue of it.” (Lbdid.) 

“*¢ All Thy whole Church,’ as well those that have been 
heretofore and those that shall be hereafter. And heve- 
upon my lord of Winchester, Bishop Andrewes, grounded 
his answer to Cardinal Perron, when he said, ‘We have 
and offer this sacrifice both for the living and the dead; as 
well for them that are absent as for those that are present,’ 
or words to this purpose; meaning that (as Bishop Andrewes 
actually said) the sacrifice of Christ’s death, of which this 
is the sacrifice and communion, is available for present, ab- 
sent, living, dead, yea, for them that are yet unborn.” (Co- 
sin, Second Series, Notes on Prayer-Book.) 

Such affecting intercessions, therefore, as the following 
may well find both response and utterance in and from 
every Christian heart, and specially that of the celebrant. 

“‘Bestow on them rest in Thy holy habitations in the 
paradise of delights, in the tabernacles of light, in quiet 
places. Enter not into judgment with them, O Lord; for 
in Thy sight shall no man living be justified; for one only 
hath appeared on earth pure and without spot, Thine only 
begotten Son.” 
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Or. 

“To all who, having finished their course, have ap- 
peared perfect in Thy presence; and having been set free 
from the sea of their iniquities, have approached to Thee, 
our Father and Brother according to the flesh in this life, 
grant, O Lord, rest. Give them the spirit of joy in the 
habitations of light and happiness, in the tabernacles of 
shade and quiet, in the treasures of blessedness; where 
every sorrow is exiled afar; where the souls of the pious, 
without any labor, await the first-fruits of life, and the 
spirits of just men, in like manner, look forward to the 
end of the promised reward; to that region where the 
laborers and the weary look toward Paradise, and they 
that are invited long for the-wedding-feast of the celestial 
Bridegroom; where they that are called to the banquet 
wait till they may ascend thither, and ardently desire to 
receive that new garment of glory; where every distress 
is banished, and where true joys are to be found.” (Sy- 
riac St. Clement.) 


EUCHARISTIC ADORATION. 
Here shall be sung a hymn, or part of a hymn, 


ete. 


The great work of grace being now complete, and the 
Lord being present with His people to feed them with 
Himself, Who is the Bread of Life, the posture of mind 
and body must needs be that of intensest adoration. The 
vexed question of adoration to our Lord as present in His 
Holy Sacrament need not be here discussed. The ancient 
Liturgies, and our own which so closely follows in their 
steps, have no such rite of adoration as would be natural 
if the doctrine of transubstantiation were involved in them. 
Renaudot himself confesses this. 

An act of intense adoration appears in almost all ancient 
rites at a similar piace with that where our hymn is intro- 
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duced; that is, after the Lord’s Prayer and before the 
_ Saneta Sanctis, usually preceded by the deacon’s admo- 
= nition, “ Bow down your heads to the Lord;” but its place 
is far removed from the act of consecration, and its lan- 
guage implies no adoration to the elements. Worship 
offered to the outward elements as being transubstan- 
tiated, that is, the Aatpeca due to the very and eternal 
Gop, is condemned in the 28th Article, as it is, also, in 
the rubric at the end of the English Liturgy. But adora- 
tion in the Holy Eucharist to Him who comes so near to 
us, being present with us “under the form of Bread and 
Wine,” is the natural instinct of every believing heart. 
“Tt is as impossible for devout faith contemplating Christ 
in the sacrament not to adore Him, as it is for a loving 
mother, looking earnestly at her child, not to love it. The 
mother’s consciousness of her love, and her outward mani- 
festation of it, may vary; scruples, interruptions, bewil- 
derments may occur; but there it is in her heart. You 
cannot suppress it. So must there be a special adoration 
and worship in the heart of eyery one seriously believing 
a special mysterious presence of Christ expressed by the 
words, ‘This is my Body.’” (Keble.) 

St. Augustine’s words, Enarrat. in Ps. xcviii. 9, express 
the ordinary sentiment of the primitive Church in this 
matter: ‘“ Nemo autem illam carnem manducat, nisi prius 
adorayerit . . . . et non solum non peccemus adorando, 
sed peccemus non adorando.” At the same time, these 
words should be carefully compared with the conclusion 
of his commentary on the same verse, which intimates in 
how high and spiritual a sense this is to be understood. 
In substance, “that no adoration . . . ought to be done 
either unto the sacramental Bread and Wine then bodily 
received, or unto any corporal presence of Christ’s natural 
Body and Blood.” 

We will say, then, this, and no more; that we need not 
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for the rest of a faithful heart, and for true liturgic wor- 
ship, search into the mystery of our Sayiour’s Presence. 
It is enough that Christ our Lord in very bodily presence 
at Gon’s right hand, in sacramental presence on our altars, 
is to be adored, and specially at this time, with the pro- 
foundest outward reverence and inward prostration of soul. 
All except the priest have been previously knéeling. The 
sacrifice has been blessed and offered, the Holy Ghost been 
inyoked, the whole Church interceded for, and body, soul, 
and spirit offered in union with Christ to Gop. Now 
comes the appropriate time for a heart lifted up from a 
prostrate body, and a union of every soul with those who 
in heaven worship the Lamb, Who still bears the marks of 
His bloody death and sacrifice. The celebrant may well 
kneel with his people. 

_ The second verse of the ninety-fourth hymn may corre- 
spond with those confessions of the Real Presence which 
follow consecration in many Liturgies; but the ninety- 
third hymn seems to approach most nearly to the ideal of 
such adoration as Christians should aim to offer. It may 
very well be the unvarying hymn of Eucharistic adoration 
here introduced ; for it is, indeed, only an echo, a para- 
phrase of the triumphant Church's Eucharistic hymn. It, 
like the Sanctus, unites our worship with that of heaven ; 
but as in the latter we, with the saints and angels, wor- 
ship the Triune Gop, so now with them we worship the 
glorified Sacrifice, who is ‘‘in the Midst of the Throne.” 
They in His presence sing, ‘* All Worthy,” etc.; we kneel- 
ing before ‘‘ His footstool,’ His altar and sacrament, as in 
the porch of the heayenly temple, have heard, and we join 
their glorious song. 

We do not pry into the mysteries; but, when thus be- 
fore the altar, the faithful are, in a sense, in heaven; or 
heaven is on earth; the Sacrifice is one; the Priest there 
is the Priest here; the ‘Lamb that was slain” receives 
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one homage from all whom He admits to His presence in 
any manner whatsoever. We know not the manner; but 


‘place and time, in such mysteries, may be made as if 


they were not. We know not what is Place or Body, 
or how near or how far off is that Body which rose and as- 
cended, glorified and spiritual. Even St. John the Divine 
saw Him in heayen as in a sacrament; for he saw Him 
dpvtov éotnxde Se éodayuévovr The Lamb stamped on the 
sacred Bread of the Eastern Church may well have re- 
minded the priest how near he had come to Him whom 
St. John thus saw. 


JHE PRIEST'S [omMMUNION, 


Then shall the Priest first receive the Communion 
in both kinds himself, and proceed to deliver 
the same to the Bishops, Priests, and Dea- 


cons, in like manner, (if any be present.) 


The omission of the Lord’s Prayer before Com- 
munion, since the Reformation, is very remarkable, 
and, indeed, unaccountable; for there is no Liturgy 
which does not use it in this place, except those 
few which, evidently, did not contain in writing 
what was well understood to be required, and 
could be said memoriter. See St. Aug. Ep. ad Pau- 
lin, (149, Migne) c. 16, and Bingham, xiii. vii. 3. 

The fourth petition of the Lord’s Prayer is the 
key to its use, at this part of the Liturgy. St. 
Greg., Ep. ad Joan., says: “ Orationem dominicam 
idcirco mox post precem dicimus, quia mos aposto- 
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-lorum fuit ut ad ipsum solummodo orationem ob- 


lationis hostiam consecrarent.”? He seems to mean 
that, under certain circumstances, the Apostles did, 
in the Canon proper, use only the words of conse- 
cration, with the Lord’s Prayer appended. The 
Lord’s Prayer may well form part of the celebrant’s 
secreta. 

The Agnus Dei may be sung by the choir, while 
the priest is saying it before his Communion, (Sa- 
rum,) or the choir may sing it while the people are 
approaching the Altar, “ beginning so soon as the 
priest doth receive the Holy Communion.” Ist 


B. Ed. VI. 
| HE Pax 


Tere follows ‘‘the Paw,” in all Liturgies except the 
modern English and American; unless it have been previ- 
ously introduced. It precedes, for example, the Creed, in 
St. Mark’s, and that of the present Church of the Kast; it 
follows the creed, in St. James’s. The kiss of peace is an 
apostolic injunction, often repeated, and it continued for a 
long time in all parts of the Church, The Roman Liturgy 
retained it until Innocent III. (Daniel i. 143.) The priest, 
in our own mother Church of England, used to kiss the 
deacon and sub-deacon, and so through the choir, 

In primitive ages, the men and women, seated on oppo- 
site sides of the church, thus greeted their neighbors. 

The discontinuance of this apostolic custom is due to 
obvious reasons, though Johnson (Unbl. Sac. part i. 2.) 
desired its restoration. 

The affecting salutation uttered by the priest to the dea- 
con usually was, ‘Peace be to thee, brother, and to the 
Israel of Gov,’ or words equivalent in meaning. 
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The Eastern Church still retains this ancient rite, for 
those within the sanctuary. The Roman Church also pre- 
serves a trace of it, in the kissing of the ** Paz,” a small 
plate of precious metal, after the Agnus Dei, before 
which the kiss of peace is presented by the celebrant to 
his assistants. The English and American churches now 
retain no trace of this beautiful and scriptural usage; but 
some such expression of love and peace among the brethren 
may well be a desideratum. 


JHE J RACTION. 


Here may come the second fraction, of which mention 
has been made above. A rite is added, in almost all Litur- 
gies, which will be best understood by a reference to the 
prayer which accompanies it in the Syriac Liturgy of St. 
James. The celebrant, taking the larger of the two pieces 
of the first fraction, breaks off a smaller fragment, dips it 
in the Sacrament of the Blood, signs the rest with it, and 
then puts it into the chalice, saying, ‘‘O Lord, Thou hast 
mingled Thy Divine with our human nature, and our hu- 
man with Thy Divine; Thy Life with our mortality, and our 
mortality with Thy Life. Thou hast taken the things which 
were ours, and hast given us Thine for the life and salya- 
tion of our souls ; to Thee be glory for ever ;” or again, in 
the Greek St. James, ‘‘The union of the most Holy Body 
and the Precious Blood of our Lord, Gop, and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ.” 

The fraction itself, also, whether for the priest, or, as in 
the Eastern Church, for all the communicants, is accompa- 
nied with special prayers which mark its high significance. 
In the Liturgy of St. James, the celebrant repeats the .- 
twenty-third and other Psalms. The prayers are generally 
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a deep spiritual supplication for a worthy communion on 
the part of priest and people. Thus, in the Alexandrian 
of St. Basil’s, “‘ O Lord, our Gop, the great, eternal, mighty 
Gop, that keepest Thy covenant and mercy with those that 
love Thee, that givest us remission of sins through Thy 
Only Begotten Son, our Lord Gop and Sayiour, Jesus 
Christ, the Life of all, the helper of all that flee unto 
Thee, and hope of all that call upon Thee; Thou, before 
whom stand thousands of thousands and a thousand times 
ten thousand holy angels and archangels, cherubim and 
seraphim, and all the multitude of the heavenly hosts ; 
Thou that hast consecrated these Thy gifts by the descent 
of Thy Holy Spirit, cleanse us from open and secret sins; 
and every thought displeasing to Thy Goodness remove far 
from us; sanctify our bodies, souls, and spirits, and our 
consciences, that, with a pure heart, an enlightened soul, 
we may dare, with all confidence, to call on Thee, the Holy 
Gop, the Holy Father, and say, Our Father.” 


PECRETA FOR THE PRIEST'S foMMUNION. 


Our Father. 
God be merciful to me a sinner. 

Bis: O Lamb of Gop that takest away the sins of the 
world, have mercy upon us. 

O Lamb of Gop, etc., grant us Thy peace. 

Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldest come under 
my roof, but speak the word, and my soul shall be healed. 

What reward shall I give unto the Lord; I will take the 
Bread of Heaven, and call upon the name of the Lord. 

The Body, etc.; preserve my body and soul. Amen. 

This last may be uttered aloud, as the priest, with lowly 
reverence, communicates himself. There is no reason why 
he should make, aloud, a profession of his faith and thanks- 
giving, by repeating the second of the sentences which 
accompany the communion of the people. 
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The universal usage of the Catholic Church is for the 
celebrant to communicate himself standing. His kneeling 
~ is a modern custom in the Anglican Church, resting on no 
rubric or canon, nor can any good reason for it be given. 


[omMMUNION OF THE PEOPLE. 


And after that, to the people also in order, into 
their hands, all devoutly kneeling. And 
when he delivereth the bread he shall say. 


The modern Roman Church administers a whole 
wafer to each communicant. The English Church, 
on the other hand, at the Reformation ordered the 
celebrant to commemorate more fully what is sym- 
bolized in the “ Breaking of Bread,” by dividing 
every wafer ‘‘in two pieces at the least, or more, 
by the discretion of the minister.” For conve- 
nience in this respect, the wafer was to be made 
“something more larger and thicker than it was, so 
that it may he aptly divided in divers pieces.” To 
avoid any inward trouble in the devout communi- 
cant’s mind, arising from the change, there was 
added a timely caution: “ And men must not think 
less to be received in part than in the whole, but 
in each of them the whole Body of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” It is an illustration of the re- 
mark already made concerning traditionary usages 
that the First Book gives no direction concerning 
any fraction, except in the incidental appendix to 
the Liturgy.. 

The faithful pastor will instruct his people to 
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observe the admonition of St. Cyril, (Catech. Lect. 
23:) “Approaching therefore, come not with thy 
wrists extended or thy fingers open, but make thy 
left hand as if a throne for thy right, which is on 
the eve of receiving the King. And having hol- 
lowed thy palm, receive the Body of Christ, saying 
after it, Amen. Give heed lest thou lose any of it, 
for what thou losest is a loss to thee as it were 
from thine own members; for if any one give thee 
gold-dust, wouldest thou not, with all precaution, 
keep it fast, being on thy guard against losing any 
of it and suffering loss? How much more care- 
fully, then, wilt thou observe that not a crumb fall 
from thee of what is more precious than gold and 
precious stones. 

“Thus, having taken of the Body of Christ, ap- 
proach also to the cup of His Blood; not stretch- 
ing forth thy hand, but saying, in the way of wor- 
ship and reverence, Amen! be thou hallowed by 
partaking also of the Blood of Christ.” 

Delivering the sacrament of the Body into the 
fingers of the communicants will be felt as an in- 
convenience, manifest to any one who would not 
willingly allow fragments of the Sacrament to fall 
and be trampled under foot. The custom of de- 
livering into the hand, not placing in the mouth, is 
the ancient usage. That of the present Roman 
Church is comparatively modern. (See Martene, I. 
iv. 10.) Thus it was provided by one local canon 
that men’s hands should be uncovered, women’s 
covered, The Sacrament of the Body will, of 
course, be delivered into the hand ungloved. 
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The deacon follows with the chalice. In being 
placed in the hand of the communicant, to be 
guided by him in receiving, it should also be re- 
tained by the ministrant. “The words of the ru- 
bric, “delivering the cup,” “porrigens calicem,” 
need not be overstrained to imply more than the 
sacrament of the cup. 

The Agnus Dei may be sung while the people 
are approaching, silence having been preserved 
during the communion of the priest; or the organ 
may softly play appropriate music. Cartwright, 
the Puritan, (Lathbury, p. 98,) objects to the organ 
playing, and this shows the church usage of his 
time. Perhaps, if the number of the communi- 
cants be large, an appropriate verse of a hymn 
from time to time will aid in elevating the devotion 
of the people. Some Eastern Liturgies (as St. 
James’s) introduce the most appropriate verse: 
“Oh! taste and see how gracious the Lord is.” 

The Mozarabic enlarges upon it: “O taste, ete.. 
Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia! I will bless the Lord 
at all times. Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia! The 
Lord shall deliver the souls of His servants; 
blessed are they that put their trust in Him. 
Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia! Gloria Patri.” 

The Liturgies have no common form of administration. 
In that of St. Mark and its Coptic derivatives, as in the 
Ambrosian, etc., the priest says simply, “The Body of 
Christ.” The Syriac St. James adds, ‘‘ For expiation and 
remission of sins for ever.” In the old Sarum use the 
form was, “The receiving of the Blood of Christ our 
Lord be to thee for life, and salvation and redemption from 
all thy sins,” (Marten. I. iv. 12.) The Roman Missal 
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makes mention only of the soul. The addition of the 
words ‘‘thy body,” is a most expressive one. The Greek 
St. James’s and its derivatives are not unlike our own. 


It should hardly need to be added, that manifest 
propriety as well as positive Church law, render it 
obligatory upon the priest to use the sentence of 
administration severally to each communicant. 
See Ist B. Ed. VI.: “He shall say to every one 
these words.” See also Canon 21 of 1603, and 
for the rationale, Hooker; Ixviii. 1, 2. At the 
Savoy Conference, the Presbyterians wanted per- 
mission to speak to divers jointly, understanding, 
of course, that this was not lawful, (Cardwell, 321,) 
but the Bishops replied, “It is most requisite.” 

If, then, the celebrant find it necessary to shorten 
the time of communion, it may be noted that the 
first sentence of administration, the only one in the 
First Book, is that which (having the form of a bene- 
diction) is addressed peculiarly to the individual 
soul. The second sentence, which is one of admo- 
nition and counsel, may more fitly be addressed to 
several jointly. It was substituted for the first in 
1552, as if with a view of avoiding the truth of 
the Real Presence; but the deliberate restoration 
of the first enables us to use the second in a more 
Catholic sense. 

The priest, in administering, will begin at the 
epistle side. If there be a large number of com- 
municants, and other priests are present, two of 
them, vested with stoles, may enter the sanctuary 
and assist with another paten and chalice. 

In some Oriental constitutions, the laity, in re- 
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turning, are directed to step back, not immediately 
_ turning their backs on the Holy Things. “It may 
avoid confusion if those who commune together 
remain at the rail long enough for all of them to 
retire at once. ~~ 

The First Book Ed. VI. made provision for a short 
anthem or sentence, entitled, ‘‘The Post Commu- 
nion.” The selections are all exceedingly appro- 
priate, and their introduction may be beneficial. 


If the consecrated Bread or Wine be spent be- 
fore all have communicated, the Priest is to 
consecrate more, according to the Form 
before prescribed, beginning at: All glory 
be to Thee, Almighty Gop; and ending with 
these words: Partakers of His most blessed 
Body and Blood. 


Here is a distinct and unequivocal testimony to 
the efficacy of the Consecration, as by the ap- 
pointment of Christ bestowing supernatural virtue 
upon the natural gifts of bread and wine. Other- 
wise the repetition here enjoined could not be 
defended. If the Real Presence be only in the 
faithful heart, the one audible consecration before 
made would suffice. 

The American Rubric is transcribed from the 
Scotch Liturgy, and makes no distinct provision 
for the consecration of only one element. It seems, 
therefore, to prescribe that one may not be conse- 
crated without the other. And yet it is well un- 
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derstood by all liturgists that, if the element of 
wine is to be consecrated anew, the previous con- 
secration of the bread counts. The celebrant may 
very properly act according to this general prin- 
ciple, since it is not directly contrary to the Ame- 
rican Rubric. He will in that event, in order to 
consecrate wine only, begin, perhaps, with the 
words, “ Likewise after supper.” 


JHE Post- fomMUNION. 


~ When all have communicated, the Minister shall 


return to the Lord’s Table, and reverently 
place upon it what remaineth of the conse- 
crated elements, covering the same with a 
fair linen cloth. 


This is a noteworthy mark of reverence for the 
material elements of the Blessed Sacrament; the 
more noteworthy because, though the veiling is 
very ancient, this rubric is a modern one in the 
Western Church, and is not found even in the 
Second Book of Edward VI. It is doubtless de- 
rived from the Oriental liturgies ; for example, that 
of St. Chrysostom, where the deacon is bidden to 
veil the cup and the “holy disk,” with care and 
reverence, after his own communion. 

This linen veil of the Sacrament must not be 
confounded with the silk chalice veil. 

The deacon may here remove the celebrant’s 
book to the epistle side, for at the conclusion of the 
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service, persons entering the church will see at 
once to what part the priest has arrived. 


Then shall the Minister say the Lord’s Prayer, 


the people repeating after him every peti- 
tion. 


This is here used asa thanksgiving and a request 
that, being anew incorporated into the Body of 
Christ, we may hallow the Father’s name, help 
forward His kingdom, and do his will here as the 
Church in Paradise, with its exalted Head, does 
His will in heaven. 

“The people repeating ” would be superfluous if 
the rubric in the Morning Prayer included the 
Liturgy ; but not so if the Lord’s Prayer at the 
beginning of the Altar Service is for the priest 
only. A strict interpretation of the rubric would 
require the priest to say each petition separately, 
the people responding in the same words. As an 
act of thanksgiving, the Lord’s Prayer may here 
be recited to the beautiful melody which has lately 
been printed. The Sarum Liturgy appoints it to 
be used in the vestry after mass, as part of the 
thanksgiving of the celebrant and his assistants. 
Its use in our office may have been derived from 
this service, the Liturgy having previously pro- 
vided no proper act of thanksgiving for the people, 
It is to be said manibus disjunctis. 


After shall be said as followeth: 
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JHE PosT- FOMMUNION J HANKSGIVING, 


This thanksgiving, in a briefer form, was, before 
the Reformation, used for the priest alone. The 
change to the plural number is a fuller recognition 
of the share of the people as Christ’s spiritual 
priesthood. A similar thanksgiving, and in the 
plural number, occurs at the same part of the 
Liturgy of St. James, and the other ancient litur- 
gies. Ours does not vary materially from that of 
the old Gallican Liturgy, to which doubtless, and 
through the Sarum, our book is otherwise much 
indebted. The same Liturgy appears to have fur- 
nished some of the Lutheran rituals with their 
post-communion thanksgivings, and these may be 
the direct original of ours. 


Then shall be said or sung, all standing, Gloria 
in Hxcelsis, or some proper hymn from the 
selection. 


The use of the Gloria in Hecelsis at this part of 
the Liturgy is without any precedent; but sung 
in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament by those 
who believe in the Real Presence, it may well be 
regarded as an appropriate and beautiful hymn of 
adoration, sung to Him who has fed His people 
with His own Body and Blood. The reverence at 
His holy Name should be most lowly. 

The celebrant will intone the first words, stand- 
ing at the midst of the altar, the deacon and sub- 
deacon standing behind him, and then taking their 
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places on his right and left, as at all the other 
chief Eucharistic acts. 

The discretion allowed with regard to the use of 
the Gloria in Ezxcelsis enables the celebrant to 
vary the service, and to mark the seasons of the 
Christian year. According to the Sarum use, it 
would not be sung in Advent and Lent, except on 
Maundy-Thursday. A hymn for the season can 
then be substituted. 

The intonation is recited manibus disjunctis ; the 
hands are then joined until the end. 


Then the Priest (the Bishop, if he be present) 
shall let them depart with this Blessing. 


. The Benediction consists of two parts, the Peace, 
which in the ancient liturgies was used at several 
previous parts of the service; and the blessing 
proper. The first may be said manibus elevatis, 
(St. Luke xxiv. 50 ;) the latter with the right hand 
extended, the left being laid on the breast. 

The deacon and sub-deacon may kneel on the foot- 
pace, on each side, turning toward the priest. All 
other ministrants are of course kneeling likewise. 

Would it not be best to make this Benediction, 
especially the Paw, exclusively the Eucharistic bless- 
ing; substituting, at other times, some other form ? 
See that which concludes the Confirmation Office. 


Collects that may be said after the Collects fol- 
lowing Morning or Evening Prayer or Com- 
munion, at the discretion of the Minister. 
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Strictly construed, this rubric would allow of the 
use of these collects only after the Collect for the 
day; but there can be no reason why one of them 
should not be used as a “ post-communion,” imme- 
diately before the Benediction. Several of them— 
the first, second, and fifth—are exceedingly appro- 
priate to that place; the third and fourth may fitly 
be used at an earlier part of the service, although 
the third is the only one found at this part in the 
Sarum Liturgy, being one of the collects said in 
vestry after mass. 


Upon the Sundays and other holy days, (if there 
be no sermon or Communion,) shall be said 
all that is appointed at the Communion, unto 
the end of the Gospel, concluding with the 
Blessing. 


Thus the Church tolerates, it is nothing more, a 
“missa sicca,”’ pre-anaphoral service, or missa cate- 
chumenorum. Provision is thus made, however, 
for a brief service adapted to mission stations, and, 
unlike the Morning and Evening Prayer, to a peo- 
ple not yet received into Christ’s fold. It is note- 
worthy that neither the Creed of the faithful, nor 
the Offertory, are included; a regulation entirely in 
accordance with the ancient Liturgies, 
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And if any of the consecrated Bread and Wine 
remain after the Communion, it shall not be 
carried out of the church; but the minister 
and other communicants shall, imme diately 
after the Blessing, reverently eat and drink 
the same. 


While reservation for worship was thus prohibit- 
ed, the Church at the Reformation showed a due 
reverence for the Blessed Sacrament. The Ablu- 
tions had previously preceded the Post-Communion, 
Collects, and Blessing; they are now postponed. 
Immediately, therefore, after the Blessing, while 
the people are still kneeling in private devotion, the 
deacon and sub-deacon will rise, and the former un- 
veil the paten and chalice for the consumption. If 
there be too much remaining for the priest to con- 
sume alone, he will call up some of the communi- 
cants, who will receive with him, kneeling at the 
altar rail. The custom, still sometimes seen, of a 
consumption of these Holy Gifts in the midst of con- 
versation and the confusion of departure, is a pro- 
fanity far removed from that “reverent receiving” 
which the rubric, and a true spirit of Christian piety, 
enjoin.” Our Liturgy is here entirely in accordance 
with the ancient Eastern rites. 

The celebrant will then, accompanied by the sub- 
deacon, go to the epistle corner of the altar, and the 
latter, receiving the flagon from the senior acolyte, 
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will pour in some wine, which the celebrant will 
consume. The celebrant will again present the 
chalice for a small quantity of wine, and the sub- 
deacon, then taking the water-cruet from the second 
acolyte, will pour a little water on the celebrant’s 
fingers, to remove any fragments of the Blessed Sac- 
rament which may adhere to them. There may be - 
a third Ablution of water only. The celebrant, 
drinking the ablutions, will then receive the purifi- 
cator from the sub-deacon, to dry the chalice and 
his own fingers. 

The deacon, meanwhile, will go to the gospel 
side, close the book and-return it to its place, fold 
the corporal, put it into the burse, and arrange cha- 
lice, paten, and coverings, as at the beginning of ser- 
vice, and place all on the credence as before service. 

Then all three descend to the floor, and, standing 
for afew moments for private prayer before the 
altar, while one of the acolytes extinguishes the 
lights, return to the vestry in the order in which 
they came. 

The choir beginning the NVune dimittis, or the 
23d Psalm, (Syriac of St. James,) or other appropri- 
ate hymn, will naturally lead the people to remain 
standing in their places until the procession has left 
the church. 


The Reformed Prayer-Book, as usual, gives no private 
devotions for the celebrant’s use. Those employed before 
would naturally be retained as not inconsistent with the 
revised Liturgy. 


After the first ablution: 
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What we have received with our mouths, O Lord, may 
_ we retain with pure minds, and may Thy temporal gifts be 
for us an eternal remedy. 


After the second ablution : 


May this Communion, O Lord, purge us from crime, and 
make us partakers of the heavenly remedies. 


At the foot of the altar-steps : 


Let the performance of my homage be pleasing to,Thee, 
O Holy Trinity, and grant that this sacrifice which I, un- 
worthy, have offered up in the sight of Thy Majesty, may 
be acceptable to Thee, and through Thy mercy gain pardon 
for me and all those for whom I have offered it; Who liy- 
est and reignest one God, world without end. Amen. 

The devout priest will not be ready to pass at once to 
other things without some private acts of devotion, and 
such as the Church would have enjoined in the days when 
his words and acts were more completely ordered than at 
present. It is suggested that he may ordinarily find him- 
self less liable to interruption, if he return to the altar- 
rails, 


; 
[ 
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JHE PLAIN AND THE PHORAL (ELEBRA- 
TION: 


The celebration of the Divine Liturgy, with all 
the dignity of which it admits when various minis- 
trants attend upon the chief minister, has been con- 
sidered at length, because it involves almost all 
those principles of rites and ritual which are calcu- 
lated to guide the devout priest in the Divine Ser- 
vice. 

It only remains to note what is peculiar to the 
more ordinary parochial service, whether chorally 
celebrated, (missa cantata,) or, as at a week-day ser- 
vice, without choir. 


CHORAL CELEBRATION, 


The service-book will be lying open upon its 
stand; the corporal spread in the midst of the altar, 
and on it the veiled chalice and paten, the burse 
having been laid aside, ready for use at the end of 
service. Two acolytes will attend upon the -cele- 
brant. They may stand or kneel at the foot of the 
altar steps, on each side, facing eastward. 

The celebrant will go to the epistle side to read 
the Epistle, and one of the acolytes will bring him, 
from the credence, the book, opened at the proper 
place. 2 
During the sermon, the two acolytes may sit on 
low stools, on either side of the celebrant’s seat. 
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They will, in the absence of wardens, etc., re- 
ceive the alms of the people, and bring them to the 
celebrant to be offered. 


PLAIN CELEBRATION. 


This will be, as on the week-day, or at an early 
hour on Sunday, without the choir, and without 
music, unless indeed a hymn or two be sung at the 
proper places. It will be proper that the priest 
have one lay-assistant or clerk, duly vested, to wait 
upon him at the Lord’s Table. The celebrant will 
prepare chalice and paten in the vestry, and take 
them to the altar, holding the knop of the chalice 
in his left hand, and keeping burse in place by his 
right. His assistant will precede him, carrying the 
service-book, which has been duly marked in the 
vestry before service. Ascending to the Lord’s 
Table, the celebrant will spread corporal, place on 
it chalice, etc., open the service-book, and then de- 
scend from the foot-pace for his private devotions. 

His assistant may kneel at the foot of the altar- 
steps, on the opposite side from the priest. 

When the service-book is to be removed toward 
the middle of the altar, before the ereed, the clerk ~ 
may do it, and find the place. 

He will of course bring the bread and wine, and 
whatever else is required, so that the celebrant need 
not leave the altar-step. 

If no suitable person be present when the alms 
are to be received, the priest may go to the chancel 
gates, and invite the people to come up and offer 
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their alms. This is a very ancient custom in our 
own and other parts of the Church Catholic.* 

At the offertory, the celebrant will himself pour 
the wine and water, which the clerk will bring to 
him. Service ended, and the ablutions finished, 
the celebrant will himself fold corporal, etc., etc., 
and then taking chalice, paten, burse, etc., arranged 
as before service, will descend the altar-steps, make 
his private devotiofs while the lights are extin- 
guished, and return to the vestry, preceded by the 
clerk. 

And now, in concluding this hasty glance at 
the rites and ritual of our heavenly Liturgy, let 
none be offended at the apparent minuteness of 
some of the directions or suggestions given. ‘See 
that thou make all things according to the pattern 
showed to thee in the Mount,” was the divine com- 
mand at the erection of a tabernacle, “* which served 
unto the example and shadow of heavenly things.” 
How much rather should the principle of reveren- 
tial care here inculcated, rule us who dwell not 
among shadows, but amidst the heavenly things 
themselves. We do not need a repetition of those 
minute instructions of the Church of Israel; the 
faith and love of the Church, her own insight into 
holy things, the precedents established in the wor- 
ship of ancient Israel, the Divine Spirit dwelling 
within her, have proved a sufficient guide. 

The language of the ancient Anglo-Saxon Canons 
may well receive our careful attention. “The Eu- 


* See Chaucer's “‘ Good Wife of Bath,” in the Canterbury Tales. 
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charist is the body of Christ, not corpore ally but 
spiritually; not the body in which He suffered, 
but the body of which He was speaking when He 
blessed bread and wine for the Eucharist on the 
night before His passion, and said of the bread He 
blessed, ‘This is my Body,’ and then of the con- 
secrated wine, ‘This is my Blood. Understand, 
therefore, that if the Lord could spiritually change 
that bread before His passion “nto His Body, and 
the wine into His Blood, He may daily, by the 
hands of any priest of His, bless bread and wine 
for His spiritual Body and Blood. 

“But let the priest in purity and with reverent 
care perform the service of God with pure hands 
and holy heart. Let him reverently take care 
that the Eucharistic bread be not too old, or in 
any way repulsive in appearance. Let him always 
mingle some water with the wine, since the wine 
denotes the remission of our sins by the Blood of 
Christ, and the water denotes the people for whom 
He suffered. He deserves much honor who serves 
God at His Holy Table with diligence and fear; ~ 
and it is written, ‘Cursed is he that doeth the 
work of the Lord negligently.” 


=) ee. 
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CAUTIONS AND DIRECTIONS. 


AccipEnts are liable to occur, very painful and, 
to a young priest, very embarrassing. Some addi- 
tional directions, therefore, appear to be necessary. 


THE MATTER AND THE WORDS. 


The bread must be wheat-bread; the wine the 
fermented juice of grapes, not of currants or other 
fruit. Caution should be exereised lest it have un- 
dergone acetous fermentation, or be only a manu- 
factured compound of spirits and flavoring matters. 

If, after repeating the words of consecration, 
some defect in the elements be discovered, as that 
accidentally the proper material has not been used, 
it must, of course, be procured, and the words 
of consecration repeated-——if possible, in such a 
way as not to disturb the people. Perhaps an 
audible repetition would not, in such a case, be 
necessary. 

The Church having made no provision for the 
consecration of the Bread only, it will be prudent 
to have always an additional quantity of wine ac- 
cessible; but as the Bread can always be sub- 
divided, this contingency ought never to occur. 

Tf it should be found impossible to procure wine, 
the service must, of course, be broken off. If, 
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however, the discovery should not be made until 
after the consecration of the Bread, may not the 
_ celebrant go on, omitting the words of consecra- 
tion of the other element ? 

An accidental change of words, by way of addi- 
tion, the sense being preserved, would not vitiate 
the Sacrament, nor compel repetition. One, through 
sudden distraction, may be in doubt whether he 
have used the appointed words; in such a case, he 
will proceed as if all had been said. If he have 
certainly omitted the form of consecration, he 
must go back and repeat it. If it be only proba- 
ble, he may repeat it, inaudibly and conditionally. 

But above all, the priest will beware of approach- 
ing Gop’s Altar when his own conscience is bur- 
dened with unrepented sin. 


VARIATIONS IN THE SERVICE, 


The Liturgy is not absolutely invariable in its 
subordinate parts. A judicious variety, especially 
one adapted to the different Christian seasons, will 
tend to edification. Introit, Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel, will, of course, vary from week to week. 
But, in addition, the Gloria in Hxcelsis need not 
be sung throughout the year. In accordance with 
our own Sarum use, we may omit it during Ad- 
vent, substituting a suitable hymn, and returning 
to the Angelic hymn on the day on which it was 
first begun in heaven. In like manner it may be 
omitted from Septuagesima to Easter, except, per- 
haps, on Maundy-Thursday, when, as being the 
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anniversary of the institution of this high service, 
- the Liturgy may be celebrated with its fullest ritual. 

If the Alleluia have been sung at other times after 
any of the responses, it would be in like manner 
omitted. 

The Gloria Patri may be omitted, except when 
the rubric requires it, from Passion Sunday until 
Easter. Its absence will be felt as a most impres- 
sive echo of the selfabasement of the Christian, 
and the mournful services of the Church as she 
draws near the Cross. 

It will be well to silence bells and organ during 


Holy Week. 
fz00p p RIDAY. 


The Anglican Church, since the Reformation, 
has not separated Good Friday from other holy 
days in the Liturgy. And yet, the Catholic 
Church has, with one consent, at least since the 
fourth century, refrained from a celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist on that day. On the other 
hand, by the “Liturgy of the Presanctified,” pro- 
vision has always been made in the West, includ- 
ing our own branch of the Catholic Church, for a 
communion on Good Friday. This renders the 
question of the Good Friday service a somewhat 
difficult one. Perhaps it will be best, and most in 
accordance with Church usage and devout Christian 
sentiment, to refrain from celebrating on that day. 
The judgment of St. Thom. Aq. (3. 83. 2. 2) is wor- 
thy of note: ‘Non decet ut Passio Christi per 
Eucharistie consecrationem miystice represente- 

10 
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tur, dum recolitur ab ecclesia prout realiter per- 
acta est.” The altar will be stripped of its usual 


~ decorations. 


Easter.—After the Introit, may follow an Alle- 
Iuia; and on this Feast, if ever, would be intro- 


duced a Sequence, followed by Alleluia. 


PuRECTIONS POR DEE PEACON. 


The deacon, or he that fulfils the deacon’s office, 
is the celebrant’s chief assistant. His normal po- 
sition is standing at the priest’s right hand on his 
own step. He kneels when the priest kneels, and, 
besides, at the Absolution, Consecration, and Bene- 
diction. 

If the celebrant’s book is to be moved, the dea- 
con will move it, and open it at the proper place. 
The deacon receives from the bishop “ authority to 
read the Gospel in the Church of Gop,” and exer- 
cises this function at his ordination as one of his 
distinetive duties. He will, therefore, at the cele- 
bration, pass to the gospel side, in order to exer- 
cise this function. In doing so, he may pause re- 
verently at the midst of the altar to say his brief 
prayer, “The Lorp be in my heart and on my 
lips,” ete. He may, in addition, say the Exhortation. 

After the intonation of the Creed, the Preface to 
the Sanctus, and the intonation of the Gloria in 


~ Hxcelsis, he will ascend the foot-pace, and stand 


there on the celebrant’s right hand. 
He will receive the alms, and deliver them to the 
priest to be offered. 
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He will administer the cup to the people. Im- 
mediately after the Blessing, he will rise and fold 
the corporal, and make all due arrangements at the 
midst of the altar, while the celebrant is engaged 
with the Ablutions. 
In the absence of a sub-deacon he may do the 
sub-deacon’s part, although this does not abso- 
lutely require a person in Holy Orders. 


DIRECTIONS FOR SUB-DEACON. 


The sub-deacon’s office is to assist the deacon, 
and to serve the celebrant in certain minor offices. 
The Epistle is the only part of the service which 
regularly falls to his share, and that only if he be 
in Holy Orders, or otherwise licensed to read it. 

His normal position is standing on the left of 
the celebrant, on the lowest altar-step. He kneels 
when the deacon kneels. 

He will receive the Book of Gospels and Epis- 
tles from the acolyte, who brings it from the cre- 
dence, and deliver it open to the deacon. 

He will ascend the foot-pace with the deacon, 
after the intonation of the Creed, ete. He will 
send the alms-basins to the proper collectors by the 
acolytes. 

He will bring the bread from the credence, the 
two acolytes accompanying him, bearing the flagon 
and water-cruet. He will serve the deacon with 
the flagon, and pour into the chalice a litle water 
from the cruet, if the “ Mixture” be used. He will 
serve the priest at the Ablutions, receiving what is 
needed from the acolytes. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR ACOLYTES OR CLERKS, 


Vested in cassock and surplice, the senior aco- 
_ lyte or the clerk will light the candles before ser- 
vice, beginning, as usage directs, on the epistle side. 

In going to the altar they will precede deacon 
and sub-deacon, hands joined, the senior acolyte on 
the right hand. 

At the steps of the altar or sanctuary-rail they 
will divide, to allow the clergy to ascend, kneel for 
their private devotions, and then remain standing, 
facing the east, except when deacon and sub-dea- 
con kneel. 

The nearest acolyte will wait on deacon and sub- ’ 
deacon, with the Book of Epistles and Gospels 
open at the proper place. 

During the sermon they sit on stools on either 
side of the celebrant, or on either side of the sanc- 
tuary gates. 

At the Offertory the first brings the flagon, the 
second the water-cruet, if the sub-deacon be pre- 
sent ; otherwise; they bring also the plate of bread. 
If the Lotio manuwum be observed, they bring the 
basin, water-cruet, and purificator. 

After the blessing, they rise and serve the cele- 
brant or sub-deacon with what is needed for the 
Ablutions. One of them may then extinguish the 
lights. Thus trained in reverent attendance on 
divine things, they may, like Samuel of old, in due 
season be found worthy of advancement to a higher 
place in the service of Gop. 

At plain service, a clerk vested in cassock and 
surplice may fulfil the same offices. 
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He will prepare the credence with plate of 


bread, flagon, etc., and light the candles. He will 


precede the priest to the altar, carrying the book. 
He will kneel on the lowest step, and at the side 
opposite to the priest; and will serve him at the 
Offertory, the Ablutions, ete. 


QF THE pse OF JNCENSE. 


The use of incense in divine worship is one familiar 
to all nations. Diyinely ordered in the church of Israel, 
prophesied by Malachi as marking the Christian Church 
“in every place,” (Mal. i. 11,) it found early acceptance in 
every part of the Christian Church as one of the accom- 
paniments of the Liturgy, at least under circumstances of 
special solemnity. At the Reformation, the Liturgy no 
longer gave directions for its use; and without being posi- 
tively prohibited, it almost wholly ceased to be employed. 
In the American Church there is probably not one parish 
where it is now used. Under these circumstances, while 
maintaining its lawfulness, the writer does not intend to 
express uny opinion whatever concerning its introduction 
among us. He desires only to set forth its meaning, and 
the mode of its employment, leaving wholly to others the 
question of its introduction, if that should arise. 

It is evident that there was in the early Church, at least 
in the West, a natural shrinking from even the most inno- 
cent things—even from the fine arts themselves, if habi- 
tually connected with the idol worship which they saw on 
every side. We find evidences of this feeling, as in other 
things, so also with respect to the use of incense. The 
African Church seems not to have used it at all—the Ro- 
man at only a late period. Yet the Apostolical Canons, the 
very best evidence of the principles and usages of the 
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Church in the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, say, “Let 
it not be lawful to bring any thing else to the altar, at the 
time of the holy oblation, tpoodépac, excepting oil for the 
lamps, and incense.” (See also the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions, St. Basil, St. Ambrose, etc., quoted by Littledale in 
his brief but exhaustive tract on this subject.) 

The ancient liturgies, agreeing unanimously in this, 
carry us back to a period antecedent certainly to the fifth 
century; and especially, that of St. James reminds us of 
that use of incense which St. John saw in heavenly wor- 
ship, (Rey. y. 83 viii. 8,) and which was probably based 
upon what he and his brethren were wont to see in their 
own earthly worship at Ephesus. 

A rite so universal, sanctioned by Gop once for all, find- 
ing place in the worship of heaven symbolized under 
earthly forms, is not to be lightly set aside. But at the 
Reformation, having been known only in the larger 
churches, or on great feasts, it both excited less odium 
than many other things then connected with divine wor- 
ship, and also more readily became almost wholly obso- 
lete. The use of incense seems to have continued, how- 
ever, in the royal chapel, and a few large churches during 
the reign of Elizabeth. The great name of Bishop An- 
drewes is associated with its use under James I. George 
Herbert appears to have been familiar with its use, at least 
before service. Bishop Cosin, under Charles I., and some 
other churchmen, continued the old custom, and some of 
them revived it under Charles II. And, finally, and still 
more noteworthy, is the fact that Bishop Sancroft’s form of 
dedication of a church (1683) provides for the consecra- 
tion of a censer. These authorities, and they are not the 
only ones, are sufficient to show that, whatever objec- 
tion may be made to the revival of ancient usage in this 
respect, we must not pretend that the use of incense is 
wholly foreign to our own part of the Church Catholic, 
much less that it is unlawful. 
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The incense thus offered, visibly represents the accom- 
panying prayers and oblations, presented through the 
mediation of Christ. Consumed by fire, it symbolizes the 
fire of charity in the heart, from which arise the flames 
of praise, prayer, and sacrifice. 

If used at all, it might be either in a vessel standing on 
a tripod, or in a swinging censer, suspended by chains; 


this more ancient custom is probably the most convenient, 


The ordinary thurible, or censer, may be held by one of 
the acolytes, and, of course, used only at the proper pauses 
and intervals in divine worship. ‘The proper times for its 
use would be, on the great festivals, according to our Sa- 
rum use, 

I. Before the commencement of the Liturgy, and after 
the celebrant’s private devotions. At this time some of 
the Greek Liturgies accompany its use with an act of 
praise like this: 

“1, Blessed be the Lord Gop the Father Almighty. 

“2. Blessed be His Only Begotten Son, Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. 

“3. Blessed be the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 

“4 and 5. Glory, praise be to the Holy Trinity.” 

If. Before the reading of the Gospel. It might be pre- 
pared during the singing of the Sequence or hymn follow- 
ing the Epistle, and used while the choir sing Gloria Tibi. 
Some of the Liturgies derived from St. Mark’s here accom- 
pany it with ‘Alleluia to the Father, Alleluia to the Son, 
Alleluia to the Holy Ghost, now and ever, world without 
end.” 

Jil. After the presenting of the Oblations, and before 
the Lotio manwum, and Prayer for Christ’s Church militant, 
with “‘Let my prayer be set forth in thy sight as the in- 
zense,” ete, (Sarum.) Alcuin, of York (a.p. 804) says, 
“After the Obiation, incense is placed on the altar, the 
priest saying, ‘Let my prayer,’ ete.” This illustrates the 
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older usage as opposed t6 the 3 more pe e ri 
in the hand. 
IV: Pes conse may ee be used at the Consecrat fie 
although the Sarum Liturgy contains no such rubric 
ss The Naviculais a little metallic vessel, boat-shapet 
: a cover, one half of which opens by a hinge at the midc 
used to hold the incense. A suitable spoon would accom- 
pany it, for placing the incense in the censer. The deacon, 
= of course, serves the priest, if the censer be swung in the — 
hand. 
Finally, the writer has but to add, concerning this, L 
_——s ther’s words in the Formula Commun. pro Eccles. \ 
3 tenburg.: ‘‘ Nec candelas nec thurificationem prohibemus, = 
sed nec exigimus ; esto hoc liberum.” (See Cosin’s Noe 
4h Second Series, in yol. y. of his works.) 
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THE MUSIC OF THE DIVINE LITURGY. 


Tue most exalted service of the Church naturally en- 
gages the highest strains of earthly music. If this is little 
understood or appreciated among us, the origin of the fault 
lies in the widespread neglect of the Divine Liturgy itseif. 
Where it has been thrust aside as a supplementary and 
occasional part of divine worship, intended for the de- 
é youter few, after the regular and protracted worship of 
3 the congregation has been finished, what wonder that the 
choir should withdraw, the music should have exhausted 
its powers in elaborate matin song, and have nothing left 
to honor our dear Saviour’s special Presence ? 

But let the Divine Liturgy resume its due place, and 
then all human art will lavish its choicest treasures in 
expressing the greatness of the action and doing rever- 
ence to the Immortal King. 

Plain Service, according to the minimum prescribed by 
the rubric, requires only a hymn of adoration after the 
Canon and Eucharistic Prayer. But this is a celebration 
in the absence of the choir, and not intended as a provision 
for their irreverent withdrawal after elaborate and care- 
fully prepared matin worship. : 

But the Choral and the High Celebration call for all that 
music can render. The simple, subdued, penitential Lit- 
any and Ayries lead on to the exalted strains of Creed, 
Sanctus, and Gloria in Excelsis. The ancient Plain Song, 
as republished by the Rev. J. H. Hopkins, Jr., the Rey. Dr. 
Staunton, in his ‘ Book of Praise,’’ and others, will supply 
all that can be desired for congregational use, and hymns 
may be freely added before and after the Liturgy, and at 
suitable intervals during the service. The Missa de Ange- 
lis, published by Novello, will also be found useful. 

The Nicene Creed should not be chanted to tunes ine 
tended for Psalms. The adaptation of it to the eighth 
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Gregorian tone seems to have sprung from the sense 
that the Creed is one of our chief hymns. But the 
tones and other chants for Psalms are adapted to He- 
brew poetry, and the sense is sacrificed when prose is 
thus chanted. There is no parallelism nor conclusion in 
the words answering to those in the music. It would be 
almost as proper to chant the Creed to the “Old Hun- 
dredth.” The same remark applies to the Gloria in Ev- 
celsis, another prose hymn, although the incongruity of 
the chant is not so marked. Simple and reverent as is 
our familiar chant for these words, it has become so dear 
to thousands of Christians, that it will be hard to replace 
it by the more appropriate and equally simple and digni- 
fied Plain Song. 

The priest, when congregational music is aimed at, will 
need to instruct his choir that what is sung by them only, 
must be additional anthems at the Offertory, or the Bene- 
dictus gui venit, between the Sanctus and the Canon, and 
the Agnus Dei, at the communion. 

The skilful and reverent organist may fill up all pauses 
in the service with suitable subdued notes of the organ. 
Thus one never-ending but ever-varying sacrifice of music 
may go on, unbroken, save by the solemn pause when the 
Canon is finished and the Eucharistic Prayer is ended, and 
all in silent awe adore the great Mystery of Love, “exalted 
above every name,” but humbling Itself to the lowly and 
sinful of earth. 

The Hxhortation, Confession, Absolution, and Comfort- 
able Words, being not Eucharistic, but rather a public 
preparation of priest and communicants, it is suggested 
that music may be interrupted from the Offertory until 
the Sursum Corda. 

Beside the simple and reverent Plain Song for Creed, 
Sanctus, and Gloria in Excelsis, more elaborate music for 
special occasions, and for the choir only, may be gathered 
from various sources. 
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The only music here given will be that which never 
varies; namely, the Surswm Corda and Prefaces. Two 


forms are furnished—-a ferial for ordinary days, and a 


more ornate one for feasts. , 


Sursum Corda and JPrefaces. 
FERIAL, 
s == 7.4. a el SS | 
Lift up your hearts. We lift them up unto the Lorp. 
Se = = = a =|] L——_ or 


Let us give thanks unto our Lorp Gop. Jt is meet and 


——_ a 5. = {]=m = ee homeniony eee (ee 


right so to ih is very meet, right, and our bounden 


SAL a ee eee, ‘a —_ + +e — 3 - +8 


duty, that we should at all times, and in all places, give 


i 7 a —+—+— 
~~ thanks unto Thee, O ‘Lorp, Holy Father, Almighty, ev-er- 
———_ fl ] =a a ‘a a 
lasting Gop. Therefore with Angels and - Archange]s, 
fe + ‘a —+—9- —_- = = a a— +-a— 
and with all the company of Heaven, we laud and magnify 
2 a a =e sg 8 {| 


caesar glorious Name, evermore praising Thee, and saying : 
FESTAL. 


a 
Lift up your hearts. We lift them up unto the Lorp. 


18a — a = a] aa = a¥- 3 —|—= = a 
Let us give thanks unto our Lorp Gos: It is meet ae 
BRS as 
right so to do. It is very meet, right, and our bounden 


Seta . a—-—+—— 8 =a kee +— + 8 


du- ty ; that we ‘should, at all times, and in all places, 
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——— 


=i aes 


3 —t- 3 
O Lorn, [Holy Father, } AL 
Sl = 3 —f- — g—s = 
might-y, ey-er-lasting Gop, There-fore with Angels and 
1a 23 —9—b 3 — a = aaa —s— a3 — =a 


Arch-an- gels, and with all the company of Heay-en, we 


nape | e+ 
give thanks un-to Thee, 


2 a _—— a =] 


laud and magnify Thy Glorious Name, ey - er-more prais 


=, 2" — 5 a—ll 
ing Thee, and say -ing : 


jProper jPrefaces. 


CHRISTMAS. 


—s 
Because Thou didst give Jesus Christ, Thine only | Son, 


i tate =—— o—, +4 


a —— pe = 
be born as at this time for us, Who by y the operation 1 of the 


—s —— 


SS a 
Holy Ghost, was made Very Man, of the substance of the 
=e Sa — = a ——— 
Virgin Mary, His Mother, and that without spot of sin to 


aR: 3 ——— my {| oy —— 


make us clean from all sin; Therefore with Angels, ete. 


EASTER. 
ane a eee Le ee 


But chiefly are we bound to praise Thee for the glo - rious 


+ fe ees Bar = Se a 
resurrection of Thy Son, Je-sus Christ, our Lonp, for He 
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7 ee SS = eS eS SS SS 

is the Very Paschal Lamb which was offered for us, and 
SS Sams = a 5 
hath taken away the sins of the world, Who by His Death 


= aoe 3 —s— a = = 
hath < destroyed death, and by His rising to life again hath 


| SS SS Se 


restored to us ey -er-last-ing life; Therefore, etc. 


ASCENSION. 
S———— — a= == a= | 
Thro’ Thy most dearly beloved Son, Je - sus Christ, our Lorp, 


D3 = SS SS ES SS ee ee 


Who, after His most Glorious Resurrection 1 manifestly ap- 


aR a+ ee = ot a—e— e+ a +a 


peared to all His apostles, and in their “sight ascended up 


= —: Sas a Le See == 


in-to Heaven, to pre-pare a place for us, that where 


4 8— a — a —+— 8 —- SS = — 
He is, thither we might also as-cend, and reign with Him 


etre a o— las a—5 =a 
in glo-ry sgtiaetore with Angels, ete. 


WHITSUNDAY. 
a 8 7 2 a" qt ae 
Through Je - sus Christ our Lorp,  ac-cording to Whose 
ea “a = ae oe a + —"- 1 — <r 


~Jnost true. promise the .e Holy Ghost came down as at this time 


a s——-+—+—8 a 


1 =| a St re =a 


from Heaven : with a sudden great sound as it had. Been 


ma go a a ——_ — 
amighty wind, in the likeness of fie - ry tongues, a 
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2 ee ee 
ing upon the Apostles, to teach them and to lead them to 


Eas bgt a — 


all truth; giving them both the gift of divers lan-guages, 


aR = aa 8 @——— a -s— +--+ + + 


~~ and also boldness with fervent zeal, constantly. to pr each the 


ee ee 
Gospel unto all na-tions: whereby we have been brought 


2 eet =5= = =e a= See =e eee 
out of darkness and er-ror  in-to the clear light and true 


ag 8 —— = a oe 
—- _— === = SSS 
knowledge of Thee, and oo Thy Son, Je - sus Christ; 
SS 


Therefore with Angels, ete, 


TRINITY SUNDAY. 


R38 — see 5— 5 tS 


Who art one Gop, one Lorp, not one See Person, 


Ra 9 
but Three Persons in One Substance. For that which we 


ot = a+ =e eee. E = c] a—-+— 8 


believe of the. Glory of the Fa-ther, the same we believe 


aR= SS SS a Se | =n —-8 a 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, without a-ny differ- 


1S SS 


ence or in - e- qual-i- 7s Therefore with Angels, ete, 
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” Sign of the, 159. 
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Gloria Tibi, 138 ; Gloréa. Patri, 205; 
Gloria in Becelsis, 198, 204. 

Good-Friday, 205, 

Gospel, 137; Gospeller, 99, 137. 

Gown, The, 143. 


Hymn of Adoration, 179. 


Incense, 209. 
Intercessions, 158, 175, 178. 
Introit, 122. 

Inyocation, 173, 


Law of Ritual, 32, 67, 92. 

Lights, Altar, 86. 

Litany, 119; ‘Litany Stool, 120. 
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Lord’s Prayer, 133, 182, 192. 
Lotio Munuum, 156. 


_ Maniple, 83. 
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Missa Cantata, 199): 

Mixture, The, 155. 
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Navicula, 212. 
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Paz, The, 183. 
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People’s Communion, 186. 
Piscina, 79. 

Plain Celebration, 198, 213. 


Post-Communion, 191 ; Thanksgiv- 
ing, 193, 

Posture, Priest’s, 130, 134. 

Prayer ‘for Choristers, 113; before 


Service, 114; for Christ's: Church 
Militant, 157; of Humble Access, 
164. 

Pre-Anaphoral Servicg, 129. 

Prefaces, 161, 167; Music for, 215. 
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120, 
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Retable and Reredos, 79. 


=p) 
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Reverence to the Altar, 125. 

Right Side of the Altar, 131. - 

Rubries, Few, 31; a minimum, not 
a maximum of rites, 53. 


Sanctus, The, 162. 

Second Consecration, 190. 

Secreta, at Offertory, 153; before the 
Canon, 164; after the Canon, 171; 
at Priests 6 ommunion, 185; at the 
Ablutions, 198. 


| Sedilia, 78. 
| Sermon, The, 142. 
| Sequences, 139. 


Stole, 95, 96. 

Sub-deacon, 99, 136, 152; 
for, 207. 

Surplice, 101. 

Sursum Corda, 161; Music for, 215. 


Directions 


Ten Commandments, 134; Tables of, 
90. 

Thanksgiving, Post-Communion, 193, 

Thurible, 211. 

Time of Celebration, 61. 

‘Praditional Usages, 49. 

Tunicle, 100. 


Usage, 85, 49. 
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ment, 82; V eiling of the Sacrament, 
191. 

Vestments, 91. 


Wafer-Bread, 109. 

Warrant of Sacred Scripture, 22, 
Weekly Eucharist, 57. 

Wine for B. Sacrament, 111, 203. 
Words, Defect in, 2038. 

Worship toward the Hast, 127. 
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